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Franconia Notch in Winter 


PAUL F. HANNAH 


OF THE STAFF OF Nature Magazine, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


OW would you like to shoot 

down a winding white road in 

Franconia Notch on skis at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour behind a racing 
automobile, while “The Old Man of the 
\ountain” looked on? Or ski down the 
snow filled walks of the Flume, while 
towering inverted ice cones, sparkling 
and iridescent, glint in the sun along the 
Or cross with snowshoes 
the 


chasm walls ? 
in shivering apprehension above 
dark boiling waters of the Basin, just 
above “The Old Man’s Foot,” on a nar- 
row log, which suddenly gets slippery? 

These were the experiences of news 
reel movie men, taking pictures in the 
Notch. 
pany to feature the natural charms that 
had enlisted the aid of New England and 
the nation at large to raise $100,000 in 
order to prevent the axe from invading 
“The Great Stone 


They were sent by their com- 


the forests around 
Face.” They went prosaically enough to 
tramp and “shoot”—they remained to ski 
and snowshoe and toboggan, and the 
cranking of the camera was just an 
incident. 

tor Franconia Notch, they found, was 
more beautiful in winter than in summer, 
when the ruggedness of the Notch is par- 
tially hidden by the thick forest cover. 
The spruce and fir stand black against 
the even layer of snow; the lakes are 
dazzling expanses of white, dotted with 
cold blue where the wind has swept clear 
the ice; the circle of peaks, purplish 
white, with their towering granite ledges 
soitened by the drifts are loftier, purer 
against the skyline than at other times oi 
the year, 
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Movie men, as a rule, are cynical, 
unaesthetic individuals. They see so 
much, that it takes unusual scenes to im- 
press them. But they went back to their 
city haunts after two days of vacation- 
ing, convinced that they had discovered 
a new winter resort, as picturesque as 
any in the East, and just waiting for 
those who love the clear cold air and 
the thrills of gliding over snow. 

Just an hour’s drive from Plymouth, 
over roads that great tractors have made 
less bumpy than in the summer, there 
are slopes for skis, sleds and toboggans, 
and ice, almost cleared of snow, for skat- 
ing, they told their friends. There are 
long snowshoe trails that lead up through 
the forest the whole of New England is 
trying to save to reach the peaks from 
which the whole domain of “The Great 
Stone Face” extends to view. And best 
of all (for snow and ice and slopes are 
common) there was that far-stretching 
array of glistening peaks, the deep val- 
leys and crevices, the Pool and Basin, the 
ice-coated Flume—and “The Old Man 
of the Mountain.” 

“The Old Man” is the crowning glory 
of the Notch, and has been for centuries 
the sentinel at the gateway of the White 
Hills. If nature lovers respond with 
their dollars to amass the $50,000 still 
needed to bring his 6,000 acres of forest 
under public ownership, he will be the 
sentry- eternally on guard over the 
100,000 Franconia trees composing the 
proposed soldiers’ and sailors’ shrine, io 
be dedicated to the war dead. He is the 
king of the mountains, and in winter 
wears his crown of dazzling white with 
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IN THE FLUME IN WINTER 


a quiet, regal air. Small patches of 
snow, lodging in the wrinkles of his face, 
soften his features. He is no longer 
Thor, the thunder god, but some gentler, 
happier deity. To ski or snowshoe near 
him is to feel his proprietorship, and to 
realize the great beauty of his snow- 
swept land. 

The camera men toiled with their 
ninety-pound equipment up to the Flume, 
the product of a prehistoric earthfault. 
One of them broke through the ice, and 
wallowed in the icy waters of the Flume 
brook. It did not matter. The beauty of 
the spot overcame that. For the narrow 
chasm was a glistening ice-palace. Huge 
icicles, forty feet high, and weighing 
tons, hung from the lip of the gorge and 
tapered downward in fantastic, weird 
shapes—they glinted and dazzled in the 
sun. The brawling brook that had taken 
centuries to wash the traces of lava from 
the chasm, had hid itself beneath six or 
eight feet of snow and ice, though oc- 


casionally cone-like apertures, big enough 
to ski into, and smooth with their frost 
coat, extended down to its surface. The 
platforms that bear the 100,000 tourists 
are lost beneath the drifts. The movie 
men skied down the Flume—down past 
the crystal ice-walls, over hummocks and 
through tiny valleys, until the mouth of 
the defile opened out into a small amphi- 
theatre, and a long open slope gave a 
swift glide down to the old covered 
bridge. 

The movie machine journeyed to the 
top of Bald Mountain on snowshoes. To 
you who like the Notch in summer, these 
men recommend that you see it when the 
wind blows the swirling snow across the 
ridge top and makes it iridescent in the 


reddish rays of the setting sun. Cannon 
Mountain, at the right, sulks darkly in 
his shadow along the rough edges of 
Echo Lake. Mt. Lafayette, at the left, 
grows ruddy under the sunset, with its 
jagged white streaks, the scars of land- 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Forests EXAMINING THE FLUME 


slides, extending down its sides. The 
lesser peaks taper away in the distance. 
Eagle Cliff, darker and gloomier than in 
summer, rises brusquely from the valley 
floor—it resembles an elephant in out- 
line, with a patch of snow for an eye. 

Thus did the news reel men see the 
Notch in winter. One of them on leav- 
ing said: “So that is the tract that nature 
lovers are giving dollars for. And only 
one hundred thousand is needed? Here's 
the best way to get it—just let a rich 
man come up here once in the winter, 
and he'll give his last nickel for a tree. 
ov, what a soldiers’ and sailors’ me- 
morial this will make!” 


The Old Man of the Mountain” has 


boston, contributed $100,000. 


ES J. 
irs Saves a grove of trees. 
stry Commission and the Society 


been alone for many winters—alone with 


his cold and snow, except for an 
occasional trapper or lone pung plowing 
through the drifts. He find 1t 


strange to see little grunting caterpillar 


must 


bugs leave a groove in his snow carpet 


where the road winds in summer. He 
will be more surprised when tiny two- 
legged creatures clamber over his slopes 
on webbed feet, or slide down his hills 
on two long strands of wood. 
will be broken. 


His peace 
But he will smile kindly 
at them; for he will rule them as he rules 
all else—he will be the lord of outdoor 
sport. And when the Carnivals come to 
the Notch, as they sometime may, what 
an Old King Winter he will make! 


NotE—The Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests undertook to secure 
100,000 with which to save the forests in Franconia Notch. 
ropriated $200,000, or one-half the purchase price. 
The Society 


The State of New Hampshire 
The late James J. Storrow, banker 


seeks to raise by public subscription the re- 
ing $100,000, of which nearly one-half has been secured. 
Storrow, Jr., Treasurer, at 4 Joy Street, Boston. 


Contributions may be sent to 
One dollar saves a tree; ten 


By agreement between the owners, the Governors, State 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests the 


‘limit set for raising the required amount of money, originally March first, has been 


tended to June first. 








Save Franconia Notch 


KENNETH ANDLER 


ARRIET MARTINEAU, fresh 

from a trip around the world, 

visited Franconia Notch in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and declared it the most beautiful place 
she had ever seen. That beauty is now 
in danger from the lumberman. Unless 
the people of the country raise by popu- 
lar subscription before March Ist the 
$100,000 necessary to put the drive over 
the top, Franconia Notch will no longer 
be the most enchanting beauty spot in 
the East but a desolate tract of slash, 
stumps and rubbish. 


Nature was lavish when she created 
the defile which leads from the Pemige- 
wasset valley to the Connecticut. The 
notch is a huge cleft in the mountain 
barrier and is formed like a bowl. Peaks 
tower into the blue on all sides and to 
look up at them is to lose one’s breath. 
In this bowl, made from mountains, are 
many wonders. 

There is the face of an Indian, formed 
by huge rocks on the edge of a great 
hill, and his profile outlined against the 
sky appears as one carved by a master, 
for the features are set as though with 
pain, the lower lip protrudes, the head is 
tilted back. No artist exists who could 
better portray on such a large scale the 
face of the vanquished Indian. 

Then there is the Flume, another nat- 
ural wonder. It is a narrow rift in a 
great formation of rock, and between its 
steep, straight sides a brook continually 
flows. In the hottest days of summer 
this gorge is cool, and the water purls 
and eddies over the rocks, foaming 
white. 

Perhaps the most photographed and 


painted scene in the East is Echo Lake, 
Standing at its northern shore, one looks 
out upon a sheet of water, blue and 
placid, and on the opposing shore two 
wooded mountains start together toward 
the heavens, but, diverging, go separate 


ways and form an immense V filled in 
with sky. These mountains are mirrored 
perfectly in the still waters of the lake. 
Man has never created a reflecting pool 
like that. 

Cannon Mountain, which forms the 
western side of the notch, gets its name 
from a remarkable ledge on its summit, 
which, tilted up, presents a perfect re- 
semblance to a cannon. It points 
directly over the head of the Great 
Stone Face, known the world over. 

Here, in this wonderland, is the great- 
est wonder of all—the Old Man. 
Formed by ledges high up on Cannon 
Mountain at the summit of the moun- 
tain’s graceful skyward curve, it presents 
in profile to the beholder in the valley 
the clear-cut features of a man’s face. 
It is high, very high, and its lines even 
at its great distance from the observer 
Its back- 
ground is the sky, and clouds drift over 
it at sunset, turning to fleecy wisps oi 
gold. Directly under and far below the 
huge face is another reflecting pool— 
Profile Lake. 


are of heroic proportions. 


In the little souvenir shop there is a 
sign ironically pathetic. It says, “Here 
is the Old Man of the Mountain, immor- 
talized by Hawthorne in his Great Stone 
Face.” Immortalized by Hawthorne 
The Old Man knew the world 
New England’s greatest 
writer was born, before there was a New 
IEngland, 


indeed! 


long before 


before literature existed in 
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America. Hawthorne is now dead, he is 
But the Old Man 
peers mountain 
calmly, immovable, eternal. 


dust, he is nothing. 


out over the world 
Immortal- 
ized by Hawthorne! 

How much more than the Sphinx on 
the lowly sands of Egypt does the Old 
Man, looking out from his lofty granite 
throne, embody in his face the mystery 
of the ages, built not by the hand of man 
but by the Master Builder of the uni- 
verse, sculptured not during the lifetime 
of the ephemeral human race, but chis- 
eled from lasting stone before man was 
born! 

The gigantic stone face is a spectacle, 
but it is more than that. It is a poem 
wrought in stone among the eternal hills. 
It is a many-sided symbol of human life. 
One might easily fancy a determinist 
looking at it and saying, “Ah, yes, it is, 
like man, the result of blind chance, 
an accident in an unguided universe. 
Looked at from one position it seems to 
mean something, but walk with me down 
the valley a few steps and see it change 
It is the result 
of circumstance, and only from a nar- 


into a chaos of boulders. 


row, restricted point of view can one see 
any meaning in it.” 

\ religious man would regard it and 
exclaim, “Not believe in miracles! Here 
He is an 
emblem of God, and has an expression 


is one before my very eyes! 


of love and patience in his face.” 

\nd an artist might lose himself in its 
beauty. He would watch the changing 
colors of the sun play about it, admire 


the 


eraceful curve which the mountain 


makes from it in the sky to the reflecting 
lake far below. But he would not try to 
paint it, for some things are too great 
for art. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Old 
Man and his cannon are facing south- 
west, and that Indian Head is facing in 
the same direction. Not content with 
creating wonders singly in this mar- 
velous notch, it would seem that Nature 
had erected an immense tableaux to the 
The face of the Old 
Man has distinctly the features of a 
white man, and the face of the Indian 
has unmistakably the features which 
earn it the name, Indian Head. The 
savage’s jaw is set, his lower lip pro- 
trudes beneath his thick, curved nose. 


vanishing savage. 


He seems to be asking with upraised 
face an unanswerable question of the 
Great Spirit. Behind him the White 


Man, backed up by his cannon, is gazing 


implacably, is forcing him south and 
west. 
and 


And so the Indians were driven— 
here in Franconia Notch is a 
tableau created by nature commemorat- 
ing the settling of this continent. 

Today this notch is a wonderland of 
beauty clothed in primeval forests. If 
the forests are cut off and the proud 
slopes of these mountains are littered 
with slash and stumps and rubbish, the 
beauty which now can nowhere be ex- 
celled will be transformed into a deso- 
And the Old Man of the 
Mountain, who has probably been wor- 
shiped by 


late waste. 


strange beings in strange 
times, will be sacrificed on the altar of 


“civilized” materialism. 
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Laxation in Manchester 


JOSEPH O. TREMBLAY 


N OPPORTUNITY has been 

given at this forum on taxation 

for the tax officials and the tax 

payers to get together and discuss their 

problems. My part is to explain the 
local situation. 

\Vhat are the means at the disposal 

of the assessor in determining the value 

What 


What other information 


of taxable property? basis of 
value is used? 
may be given to enlighten the owner of 
taxable property ? 

The office of assessor is one of the 
most responsible, if not the most respon- 
sible position connected with our entire 
The 


assessor's work lies at the very founda- 


system of state and local taxation. 


tion of the without his 


honest efforts and correct judgment the 


system, and 
burden of taxation could not be fairly 
distributed among property owners. The 
call 
judge all kinds of property correctly and 
justly appraise it. 


conditions for assessors who can 
They must be famil- 
iar with all tax laws; they must be 
honest and fair, with neither friends to 


The 


assessor must have a fair amount of in- 


reward nor enemies to punish. 


iciligence; must know how to deal with 
people, must be able to value all kinds 
of property. Is it not to be expected 
that a human being whose lot it is to be 
an assessor will fail to give satisfaction 
to many of the people? 

it is very common for the taxpayer to 
blame the assessor for his high tax bill. 
The citizen who the 


blames assessor 


When his taxes are high has a wrong 
conception of the functions, of that off- 
cial. While the assessor places a value 
on property, he has no power to assess. 


his is done by the board of mayor and 
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aldermen in cities, and by the citizens 
The assessors 
are required to place a value on all tax- 
able property but have no power in 
raising money. The only wrong to the 
taxpayer is when a too high valuation is 
put on his taxable property, that is, if it 
is valued higher than other property of 
the same kind. When he feels he is 
unjustly assessed his duty is to bring the 
case before the proper officials for read- 
justment. 


on town meeting day. 


He will get redress if he has 
a worthy claim. 

What is 
There are several definitions that may 
be taken into consideration. 


a true value of taxation? 


The courts 
usually define as equivalent to current 
market such terms as “value,” “actual 
value,” “cash value,” “money value,” 
value,” 


“appraised value,” “fair value,” “true 


“exchange value,’ “pecuniary 


value,” “just value,” and “full value.” 
Any or all of these terms may be taken 
as meaning what the appraisal should be, 
and the value reached. 

As an assessor for the city of Man- 
chester, an office in which I have served 
continuously since January 1, 1905, I will 
try to give some information regarding 
what has been accomplished, what means 
of valuation we have at our disposal and 
how we arrive at value as defined in the 
statutes. 

The area of Manchester is 20,519,524 
square acres of land and_ 1,180,476 
square acres of water, a total of 
21,700,000 square acres, or 33.9 square 
miles. Every inch of this land and 
water has been surveyed by our depart- 
ment, plotted and put on maps showing 
the size of each parcel, its location, its 
shape, with streets, roads and passage- 
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ways. We also have what we call a 
field book in four volumes. The city is 
divided into four sections and one 
volume is used for each district. 

In these field books appear the names 
of owners of property, the location of 
property, the number of feet or acres it 
comprises, the assessed value of the land, 
the assessed value of the buildings, their 
combined value, the number of tene- 
ments, stores, garages and other details 
regarding the property. These field 
books are very valuable in the readjust- 
ment of valuations or in appraising new 
property. They are used in comparing 
values and help greatly in placing a 
similar value on similar property. 

In judging a piece of property several 
factors may be considered to enable the 
assessor to arrive at the value. There 
is the cost of production, replacement, 
for what use the property is_ best 
adapted, what use is being made of it, 
its possible rental, and the questions as 
to whether it is giving the returns it 
should under present conditions and 
could it be so improved as to give better 
returns. There is no set rule used to 
appraise any particular kinds of prop- 
erty; any practical method may be 
employed. 

Property is assessed at what it may 
be worth on the first day of April, as 
this is the date in this state upon which 
the tax year begins. It ends the last 
day of the following March. All tax- 
able property owned by a person on the 
first day of April is, therefore, subject 
to taxation. 

In assessing real estate the foot unit 
is used in the city proper. The square 
acre unit is used for valuing farm land. 
For example, if a lot of land is 50 x 100 
feet and the land is worth fifteen cents 
per square foot this land would be 
valued at $750. If there are buildings 
on the lot they are valued for whatever 





the whole property may be worth. If 
the total value were $5,000 we would 
figure the buildings at $4,250. Regard- 
less of any cost of reproduction the 
property should not be assessed for 
more than its value in money. Stock in 
trade is assessed at its average value, 
that is, what the average might have 
been during the year ending on the first 
of April. For example, a person who 
has been in business twelve months 
might have on hand a $10,000 stock for 
eleven months and on the first of April 
he might have it reduced to $5,000. He 
would, nevertheless, be taxed on not less 
than $10,000 on the first of April. 

As a resident of Manchester I am 
naturally more interested in conditions 
in this city than elsewhere, although I 
am quite familiar with those of several 
places in the state. Our state laws vary 
from those of other states, as each state 
legislature makes its own laws pertain- 
ing to taxation, with the exception of 
the federal tax laws. Comparison of 
states to one another is, therefore, hardly 
possible. 

In the twenty-three years of my con- 
nection with the Manchester assessors’ 
office I have seen many changes. Here- 
tofore there was one assessor from each 
ward elected by the people of that-ward. 
In 1903 a law was passed creating a 
board of assessors of three members, 
elected by the mayor and board of alder- 
men for a term of six years. 

Up to 1911 the taxable property was 
assessed on a percentage of its value. 
It was a common understanding with the 
tax officials and generally accepted by 
the taxpayers that this was the best way 
to assess property. A law suit was 


entered by the railroads claiming 4 
higher valuation than other property. 
Their claim was admitted and a rebate 
of their taxes given. This was due to 
the claim that other property in this state 





TAXATION IN MANCHESTER 


was assessed at a lower valuation than 
theirs, or at a lower value than that pre- 
scribed by the statutes. The result of 
this was the creation of the State Tax 
Commission in 1911. 

In 1912, due to the warning of the new 
commission that all taxable property be 
assessed at its full value, a great change 
in valuation took place. The increase 
in valuation in this state advanced very 
much, the increase in this city being 
from $41,451,846 in 1911 to $68,452,145 
in 1912, an increase of $26,968,384. This 
reduced the tax rate that year from 
$20.40 per $1,000 in 1911 to $15. per 
$1,000 in 1912, a reduction of $5.40 per 
$1,000. 

Another large increase in our city 
valuation occurred in 1920, due to the 
war. Values increased very materially 
and the assessment increased from 
$92,977,243 in 1919 to $109,454,582, or 
a gain of $16,457,338. In these two 
periods of readjustment the city valua- 
tion was increased the total sum of 
$43,425,723. Our city valuation in 1927 
was $113,214,646. This is $76,246,252 
more than it was in 1911. Your tax 
rate in 1911 was $20.40 per $1,000. In 
1927 it was $27.80 per $1,000, an in- 
crease of $7.20 per $1,000. 

Of course if the city had not built 
new schools, new bridges, new sewers, 
and new streets the tax rate would be 
much lower than it is, but the people 
would not be satisfied with less than we 
have. The demand for those improve- 
ments was sustained by the city officials 
and considered necessary. It had to be 
paid for. The reduction of the value of 
the dollar has also contributed to the 
increase in the tax rate. 

There are other reasons why we are 
asked to pay higher taxes. 

| will submit for your consideration 
some figures showing the difference in 
the amount appropriated for some of the 


larger city departments in 1907 
1927. In quoting this I do not do 
criticize, but to show where the 
payer’s money is used. 


PARTS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
1907 


$173,000.00 
60,000.00 
100,575.00 
11,500.00 


1927 


$785,000.00 
265,000.00 
205,000.00 
80,000.00 


Schools, 

Police, 

Fire Department, 

Health, 

Commissioner 
of Charity, 

Parks, Commons 
and Streets, 

Street Lighting, 

County Tax, 

State Tax, 


13,000.00 50,000.00 
175,000.00 
60,500.00 
62,233.47 
79,550.00 


432,400.00 

82,000.00 
247,570.91 
331,814.50 





$741,358.47  $2,538,791.41 


This is $1,797,432.94 more than same 
departments used in 1907. Our Scaven- 
ger service which is given free of charge 
cost about $100,000. 

I have stated that the total value of 
the taxable property in this city April 1, 
1927, was $113,214,646. In addition to 
this we have about $18,478,864. of prop- 
erty upon which no tax can be levied, 
according to our laws. In addition to 
this there has been $345,465 exempted 
to war veterans or their widows. We 
expect this to increase in the future. 


THE EXEMPTED PROPERTY IS CLASSIFIED THUS: 


$3, 162,695.00 
1,745,578.00 
245,000.00 
256,750.00 
200,000.00 
474,890.00 
5,170,920.00 


Catholic Property, 

Protestant Property, 

Non-Sectarian, 

County Property, 

United States Property, 

State Property, 

City Property, 

City Water Works 
Estimated About, 5,000,000.00 

$18,478,864.00 


Soldier’s Exemption, 365,465.00 


$18,844,329.00 


Total, 


The taxpayer is always wondering 
why he is made to pay so much tax each 
year. He seldom stops to think what 
the money raised from taxation is used 


for. Can he—would he — wish there 
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were less of the needed improvements 
which a city of this size must have? He 
should realize that the conditions pre- 
vailing twenty years ago do not now 
exist. The automobile has made it 
necessary to have more improved streets 
and highways. The changes in our state 
laws in regard to our schools and tuition 
have also added to the tax burden very 
heavily. We have fixed charges which 
cannot be controlled by the local authori- 
ties or our city government. Those 
obligations must be met. The interest 
charges for our bonded indebtedness 
were nearly $300,000 in 1927. 

I would like to mention a few of the 
improvements we enjoy. There are 
about 200 miles of streets, many of 
which are improved and up to date. We 
have about 115 miles of sewer, good 
schools, churches, library, a well 
equipped and fully motorized fire de- 
partment and well regulated police force. 
Our health department is well organized 
and very efficient. We have nice parks 
and commons, public bathing places, in 
fact we have about everything a well 
organized and modern large city must 
have, of which I have mentioned only a 
few. It costs money to produce and 
maintain all these free institutions. 
They are created and developed for the 
benefit of us all. The taxpayer is re- 
ceiving the benefit of all this and it is a 
He receives 
more benefits than he pays for. 

The depression in business has caused 
curtailment in our industries which has 


good investment for him. 


resulted in the lowering of value of 
some kinds of property. This property 
is not worth what it was in 1920. The 
must conditions 


and do justice to the property owner. 


assessors note these 
Some readjustments were made in 1927 
and more will be made in 1928 to give 
relief where it belongs. 


of our 
industries have sought relief through the 


Some 


legislature. They should receive the 
same treatment as the other taxpayers 
and no more. 

I believe that the conditions in this 
city are improving and that they will 
continue to improve. A low tax rate 
would be a good stimulant to encourage 
business. Manchester as a city has not 
a high tax rate. A comparative tax rate 
report published by the Detroit Bureau 
of Research gives the rate of 249 cities 
throughout the United States. It shows 
175 cities with a higher tax rate than 
Manchester. We stand 176th in line. 
Evanston, IIl., with a population of 
45,100, has a rate of $152.60 per $1,000. 

The depression, as stated above, has 
been noted by the Manchester Board of 
Assessors and some readjustment made 
in 1927. The valuation of this city in 
1926 was $121,275,956. The tax rate 
was $26 per $1,000. The 1927 valuation 
was $113,214,646 and the tax rate was 
$27.80 per $1,000, making a difference in 
the valuation of $8,061,310. This loss 
was net, above all gains. Included in 
this readjustment the deduction was 
$710,810 from real estate owners. 

Suilding permits received from the 
inspector of the building department 
from April 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927, 
were 1,163 in number. Of these there 
were 453 with an estimated value of cost 
of $528,815, which added nothing to our 
valuation. They were for roof repairs, 
piazza repairs, repairs for fire damages, 
schools and other projects, which did 
increase the property’s taxation value 
where they took place. On the other 
hand there were 710 building permits 
which added to our valuation $1,085,350. 

We are all interested in taxes, or at 
least we should be, as this is the most 
important economic question with which 
we have to deal. 
the government realize the importance 
of a low tax rate and have proved by 


Our representatives In 
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their action in the last few years the 
need of economy in our city 
affairs. They have reduced and no 
doubt will continue to reduce the budget 
as much as it is consistent to do so. But 
They need 
the co-operation of every citizen to bring 
about real economy. 


urgent 


they cannot do everything. 


Note—The foregoing address by Mr. Joseph O. Tremblay, chairman of the 


Let us all join hands and help to bring 
about the solution of lowering the tax 
rate. I am glad that the Chamber of 
Commerce has given the citizens of this 
city a chance to learn about our tax 
problems and I hope that similar meet- 
ings may be had in the future and that 
a growing interest may bring real results. 


board of 


tax assessors of the City of Manchester, was given at a Forum on Taxation, at Manchester, 
conducted by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


Sweet Memories of Home 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


Return, O Memory, to days 


Of simpler 


thoughts and simpler ways, 


To faces which we fondly knew 
And happy hearts, so kind and true. 


Again, we tenderly behold 

A childhood home beloved of old; 
Again, we see that dear abode 
Beside its narrow rural road. 


Still stands a row of stately trees 
Where whispered, lingering, the breeze; 
Where lay their shadows on the lawn 
And blithesome birds awoke at dawn. 


The lilacs still adorn its door, 

A sunlit garden blooms once more; 
Across a fragrant field, we rove 
And dream amidst a shady grove. 


Sweet memories, which e’er shall last, 
Bright memories of days long past, 
Of friendly faces which we knew 

And happy hearts, so kind and true. 




















Rev. Harry TAYLor 





An Englishman in New Hampshire 


REV. HARRY TAYLOR 
PASTOR OF FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, MANCHESTER 


HEN I wrote and told my father 
that I had accepted a call to a 
New 


Hampshire, he wrote back that it was 


church in Manchester, 
rather a coincidence that I should go 
there since I was born five miles from 
the Town Hall of Manchester, England, 


old 


and that he himself was born in 
Hampshire. 

No two impressions of New Hamp- 
shire could be alike in every detail; much 
depends upon the background of the per- 
son who receives the impression. <A per- 
son whom I know who comes from the 
Middle West gets a very different 1m- 
pression of New Hampshire from mine. 
In some details the impressions are the 
same but in most they are wide apart. 

| shall begin my impressions with 
Manchester in particular and then pass 
One 


needs to treat Manchester in particular 


on to New Hampshire in general. 


hecause it is a mill town and different ia 
the New 
Hampshire town or city. Its population 


many ways from average 
is different and its problems are different. 

I stated at the beginning that impres- 
sions depend to a great extent upon the 
That ap- 


plies in a general view of Manchester. 


backeround of the observer. 


To the Roman Catholic Manchester is « 
large city of many advantages and attrac- 
tions. To the Protestant, on the other 


hand. town of 


Manchester is a small 
about fifteen thousand souls and limited 
to that extent. If a cultured person goes 
to the lectures and meetings in Man- 


chester he finds ere long that he knows 


the majority of the persons attending 


these affairs that stand for intellect- 


ual life to a comparatively small group. 

The result is that in spite of its large 
population Manchester gets very much 
less than its share of first rate artists, 
plays, operas, etc. If one were to com- 
pare Manchester with another city out- 
side of New England one would see the 
difference. I used to hold a pastorate in 
the city of Wheeling, West Virginia 
Wheeling is a city of fifty-six thousand 
as compared with Manchester’s eighty- 
six thousand but the cultural advantages 
of Wheeling are far ahead of Manches- 
ter in spite of the larger population of 
the latter. 
from time to time, the best operas. Its 
Women’s Club has over fifteen hundred 
members the 


week after week to come to give lectures. 


Wheeling gets the best plays 


and pays best speakers 

Outsiders coming to Manchester com- 
plain that the people are cold and stand- 
offish and that it is extremely difficult te 
make friends. It is true that New Eng- 
landers are slow in making new friend- 
ships, especially with strangers from a 
distance, but I do not think that Man- 
chester is much different in this respect 
from other cities. One has to remem- 
ber that times have changed and _ that 
people do not visit as they used to do. 
The tendency seems to be to keep more 
and more to one’s little group and not to 
extend one’s circle very much beyond 
that. 

Manchester streets — especially the 
sidewalks—seem to me to be far worse 
than the streets and sidewalks of other 
cities. It must be that the inhabitants of 
Manchester develop a certain agility or 


there would be more strained or broken 


[77] 
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ankles resulting from the bad condition 
of the sidewalks. Most cities compel the 
citizens to clear the front of their house 
or store immediately after a heavy fall 
of snow but in Manchester it is excep- 
tional to see the sidewalks, even in Elm 
Street, cleared in time. For the most 
part the snow is left, it freezes, and one 
walks along the main street of the Queen 
City in deadly peril of breaking one’s leg 
or neck. 

3ut there are many things to be said 
in praise of the Queen City. It is a good 
looking city and the visitor is immedi- 
ately attracted to its spacious main thor- 
oughfare. Its markets are good and 
food is cheap and of great variety when 
compared which I 
It is not half so smoky or grimy 


with other cities 
know. 
as Manchester, England, nor does one 
see so much sordid poverty and misery 
as one does in Manchester, England, or 
Melbourne, Australia. 

In the suburbs of the old city of Man- 
chester, England, there are rows and 
rows of ugly brick houses, each bui!t 
against the other with no space between 
and with little or no ground either back 
The back yard 


is generally an enclosure of a few square 


or front for a garden. 


yards covered over with asphalt to pre- 
vent silly folk wasting time digging a 
little garden. In the Queen City most of 
the houses or tenements are sufficiently 
removed from each other to ensure fresh 
air and a bit of garden. . 

There is a “homey” feeling about 
Manchester that I like. 
feel at home in it very quickly even 


One seems to 


though one does not make friends any 
too easily. And one has the feeling that 
the people are friendly even when they 
do not speak. 

It seems a pity, in some ways, that 
Manchester is a mill town and dependent 
to a large degree on one large corporation 





and a few smaller ones. Either it js q 
“feast or a fast” for Manchester jyst 
because it is a mill town and subject to 
the ups and downs of the textile and 
shoe industries. The hope of Manches. 
ter, as I see it, lies in the development 
of smaller units of industry of a more 
varied kind. Its water power is its chief 
asset and there ought to be some way io 
harness that power to productive proc- 
esses that would do more to stabilize 
Manchester prosperity. 

And what shall I say of New Hamp- 
shire? It is rightly called the Switzer- 
land of America and one would have 
to travel a long distance to find scenery 
that surpasses that of New Hampshire. 
But one cannot live on scenery alone and 
it has always been a wonder to me how 
the New Hampshire farmer makes ends 
meet in these times. There can be no 
doubt that it is an increasingly difficult 
task to make farming pay in New Hamp- 
shire, as it is in many other parts of New 
England. 

This is compensated for, to some ex- 
tent, by the fact that, in a certain sense, 
That is to 
say, a large number of people in New 
Hampshire live on the money extracted 
from summer visitors. 


one can subsist on scenery. 


Deserted farms 
are being bought up and turned into 
summer homes and hotels. But this does 
not solve New Hampshire’s problem, by 
any means. It seems to me that the 
farmers and country residents should 
first of all believe that New England's 
day is not done and then set about creat- 


ing new techniques to fit new occasions. 


There is a tremendous amount of un- 
tapped water power in New Hampshire 
that might be set to work generating 
electric power that could be used effec- 
tively in the remotest parts of the state. 
There is need for the introduction of 
small village industries to augment the 
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returns from farming or catering to sum- 
mer visitors. In the years to come there 
may be a return to craftsmanship of all 
kinds and to the production of things of 
beauty. The goods would have high 
monetary value, of course, but another 
the craftsman would be the 


joy that comes through creative work. 


gain to 


The day is coming when all the main 
necessities of life will be obtained by 
mass production in such quantities that 
for 
Not only will there be an 


there will be a superabundance 
everybody. 
abundance of machine made articles but 
the labor required to make these articles 
will be less. The result will be more 
leisure for the masses and a return to 
crafts to occupy the spare time thus 
obtained. 

The superficial thinker may imagine 
that men find their chief delight in con- 


suming, in spending, in pleasure. But 


that is not so. Man’s chief delight is in 
He 
finds to his cost that when life offers no 


avenue for these primal activities living 


doing, in adventuring, in creating. 


becomes perverted, unreal and barbarous. 

New England and New Hampshire to- 
day seem to be on the decline because of 
new methods in industry, the shifting of 
the demand for various goods, and other 
causes. But New England and New 
Hampshire are extremely well fitted for 
the new day coming when men will again 
turn to natural beauty and craftsman- 
ship and a desire for solid worth in the 
article produced. New England and 
New Hampshire can anticipate the days 
when the big cities and factories decline, 
giving place to smaller and more beauti- 
ful units of production; it can harness 
its natural resources far more effectively 
than it has done in the past and await 


with confidence the New Day Dawning. 


The Old Covered Bridge 


EMORY CHARLES BEAN 


The Selectmen of Webster Town 
Wanted to have a bridge torn down. 
Workmen were few and wages high, 
So to give it away they made a try. 


Then, Miss Pearson, from a city large, 
Accepted the old bridge free of charge. 
She had it moved to a location high, 
And fixed it up to please the eye. 


A large living room on the first floor ; 
Higher up, for sleeping, three or more. 
A nice rustic balcony on each end, 

To the affair some style does lend. 


Now, this old bridge, a covered one, 
For a hundred years good service done. 
And how nice it is, I should say, 

To have it cared for in this way. 











The Spirit of the Mount 


ARIA CUTTING ROBERTS 


OU don’t trust Peter, do you?” 
cried Elinor, rising from the 
settle. With hurt dignity she 

grasped the tongs and thrust them into 
the dying fire. Immediately the room 
glowed with brightness. © Shadows 
played in the corners and danced on the 
rough-hewn beams overhead. 

Rodney Maloon did not answer. He 
fingered the fringe of his buckskin shirt 
thoughtfully. 

Elinor Hughes, the only child of Elder 
Hughes, who was the most highly re- 
spected man in the small New Englan:] 
settlement, again faced young Rodney. 

“What do you suppose I think of a 
man who willfully does another wrong? 
I have utmost faith in Peter. So have 
my parents. To be sure, I have not 
known Peter very long, but then—” 

“Do they know of this contemplated 
trip?” 

“N—no,” faltered the girl. 

“Look here,” confirmed Rodney. 
“They should. Remember—you’re not 
in Baltimore! You’re in the woods— 
’way up north—where everything’s done 
by the code of the pioneer and the 
woodsman. And there’s bad as well as 
good among us. I don’t mean harm to 
Peter, but it seems to me that a day’s 
journey, more or less, over an unknown 
trail—with an Indian—” 

“But I shall go—and with Peter!’ re- 
torted Elinor, angrily. “Moreover I 
shall tell mother so,—too. I never go 
off without telling her or father!” 

She sat down by Rodney and took his 
hands in hers. 

“Please don’t be so anxious, dear Rod- 


ney,” she soothed. ‘Why! I really be- 
lieve you are a bit jealous! You see— 
1 must go. I actually dared Peter to 
take me up that much-talked-of moun- 
tain trail of his. And it’s so beautiful 
now—with nature all scarlet and gold. 
That trail has more than once beckoned 
to me but I never felt so like answering 
the call as now. Peter said something 
about the spirit of the mountain calling 
him today. It must be calling me, too!” 

“Very well, dear. I'll say no more,” 
assured Rodney. “But I'll be glad when 
that day comes when I may take life’, 
trail with you.” He pillowed her head 
against his breast and lovingly caressed 
the curls that shone like spun gold in the 
fire-light. 

The next day dawned bright and 
fair. Never had Elinor felt so exhilar- 
ated—so happy. She and Peter were 
soon well on their way rejoicing over 
the beauty of the morning. 

“A fine day—very fine day for trip 
like this,” remarked Peter, his dark eyes 
shining. “There is much for you to 
see—much for me to tell you.” 

Luckily for Elinor she did not see the 
gleam in the Indian’s eyes as they rested 
upon her then. Otherwise she might 
have thought seriously of Rodney’s 
words of the previous evening. The day 
would have been spoiled at the outset. 
As it was, the girl was drinking in the 
beauty about her and scarcely heard 
what her guide said. 

Many were the stories he told her as 
they went along. This place—or that 
place had its history. Everything had a 
name—a beautiful Indian name. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNT 


“You like us Indians, Little Kind- 
heart?” he queried. “You like to hear 


my stories? You like the Indian 
names?” 

“Yes, Peter.” 

“You like Peter, too?” 
I do like you. I like 


You’re interesting—and 


“Yes, Peter. 
all your race. 
very noble—really, the only true Ameri- 
cans.” 

About mid-afternoon, after a steady, 
up-hill climb, Elinor finally found her- 
self on a mountain top that overlooked 
vast, colorful forests, with bodies of 
water lying gleaming in the distance. 

“Peter!” the 
“What beauty!” 

“| shall go that way tomorrow,” said 


cried girl raptuously. 


Peter, pointing to a portion of a far-dis- 
tant lake. ‘“That’s what we call ‘Smile 
of the Great Spirit.’ 1 come from there. 
There my people live.” 

“I passed it when I came up here last 
June, Peter. You have named it well.” 

Truly, the words of Whittier, written 
many years later, might have been sing- 
ing then in the girl’s heart: 


“Along the sky, in wavy lines, 
Over isle and reach and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines, 
The mountains stretch away. 
below the maple masses sleep, 
Where shore with water blends, 
While midway on the tranquil deep, 
The evening light descends. 


So seemed it when yon hill’s red crown, 
Of old, the Indian trod, 

And through the sunset air looked down 
Upon the Smile of God. 

To him of light and shade the laws 
No forest sceptic taught ; 

Their living and eternal cause 
llis truer instinct sought. 


He saw these mountains in the light 


Which now across them shines; 

This lake in summer sunset bright 
Walled round with sombering pines. 
God near him seemed; from earth and 

skies 
His loving voice he heard, 
As face to face, in Paradise, 
Man stood before the Lord.” 


Elinor and Peter neared the edge of 
the summit. A sheer drop of many, feet 
A small 
lake smiled up at them from _ below. 
Peter They walked 
along some distance in silence. 


at one point—and solid rock! 


drew her away. 


“Why are you leaving us, Peter?” 
asked Elinor, suddenly. 

“You wish to know?” He looked at 
her keenly. “It might not please you to 
know.” 

“Please tell me, Peter,” unaware of 
what was coming. 

“I love someone—very much—a white 
! call her Little Kind- 
She been good to me—very 


man’s daughter! 
heart! 


good. But me—I’m not for her—lI 
dS 


know it.” 
“Peter—!” Tears 
filled her eyes at this sudden revelation. 


choked Elinor. 


Peter. 
Follow him down over the edge, here. 


“Now—don’t feel bad—for 
We'll not go far.” 
slid 


over the turf, Elinor following. He 


Peter crawled and downward 
covered a few yards when he suddenly 
paused. Elinor finally reached his side, 
still with that look of pain and wonder 
on her face. Why had she not under- 
stood before? 

“Little Kindheart,”’ Peter began, fal- 
“We 


Peter won’t see you again 


teringly. must go back—soon. 

alone. A 
kiss—to remember you—Peter never 
Elinor lifted her lips to his. 
Peter heard a slight rustle of leaves. 


He looked 


forgets.” 


about. Elinor wondered 
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what he saw, for his lips twisted into an 
ugly smile, and his eyes narrowed to 
mere slits. Then, as quickly, this ex- 
pression changed to one of extreme 
friendliness and understanding. But 
there was undaunted determination in 
his chin. He bade her follow him still 
further down the slope. 

“See — Little Kindheart!” Peter 
pointed to a mass of rock that shelved 
out from the summit of the mount. 
“See? The image of the Great Spirit!’ 

Elinor sat, spell-bound. And not only 
Elinor but young Rodney Maloon, who 
hovered in the background! 

Rodney stared ahead of him in won- 
der and awe. The afternoon sun was 
about to set in a haze of glory, plainly 
silhouetting the mass of shelving rock. 
He traced its outline carefully. In- 
deed—a wonder in rock! Wrought only 
by the hand of God! A stern profile of 
a pioneer! But there was a noble look 


about it. Was it the imprint of God's 
eternal love 





as it looked on in silence 
over the world? 

Rodney bowed his head in shame. He 
looked unseeingly at his musket, o» 
which he leaned. He had done Peter 4 
great injustice! While Peter could have 
done nothing finer for him—for Elinor— 
and for future egnerations than what he 
did that day! A sudden moisture came 
to his eyes. 

Rodney saw Peter and Elinor crawl up 
the slope almost reverently. He did not 
follow. He knew not how long he re- 
mained there but fair Luna was riding 
serenely in the sky when he finally 
turned his face homeward. He glanced 
once more at the massive face. Was it 
the evening moisture gathered on the 
noble cheek, and glittering in the moon- 
light? Or had the Spirit of the Mount, 
in this hour, found communion with his 
Maker? 


Life 


ARTHUR GORDON SAVILLE 


From out the womb of pent desire 
Sprang we—the childlings of a day. 
Scarce are we here, then flit we on, 
Like spirits in a fairy play. 


But yesterday a temple rose, 
In shining splendor reared its towers. 
“The Temple of the Gods!” men cried. 
Alas! it perished with the hours. 





A flash 


and what endured is nought, 


Just phantoms of the night are we. 
A pantomime of dreams is life, 
So seeming real but phantasy. 





























Mr. MoosILAUKE 


Moositlauke! Mountain Sagamore! 


GILBERT HENRY KNOWLES 


HE views from no two mountain 
We 


need to climb a number of sum- 


peaks are exactly the same. 


mits in a given vicinity in order to get 2 
broad perspective in our minds. How- 
ever, if one can climb but one mountain 
in New Hampshire, there is no peak ia 
all the State, I think, which offers as fine 
a panorama of natural beauty and land- 
It bows to 
the mighty Washington, but it has attri- 
butes which the loftier peak has not. 


scape scenery as Moosilauke. 


We had been so many times on Mt. 
Moosilauke and its foothills that we had 
We had 


the summit in various aspects,— 


lost all account of the number. 
seen 
.] 1 e e 
cloud-capped, sun-bathed, frost-bitten,— 


but not until we came to ascend it in mid- 


winter were our experiences on this 
mountain more than half rounded out. 
We had been taking some snowshoe 
trips in the Pemigewasset Valley. Mean- 
dering among the foothills is very de- 
lightful; however, it arouses desires the 
same as does the tickle of ice cream on 
a small boy’s tongue. There is no “being 
Conse- 
quently, one cold, frosty morning, we 


satisfied”’ without a bigger dose. 


went by rail to Glencliff station and 
struck out We 
planned to have lunch on the summit and 
reach Kinsman Notch before nightfall. 


for our mountain. 


Separated as it is from the ranges, 
Moosilauke from many 
angles, but the view of it from Glencliff 
is particularly striking. 


can be seen 


All alone, it 
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Lost RIVER IN WINTER 


towers there before you like a great giant 
out-post guarding all behind it. [dna 
Dean Proctor refers to this mountain in 
the following lines,— 


“Mountain sagamore !—Lone peak ! what 
realms are thine, above, below!” 

The sun was shining brightly as we 
donned our snowshoes at the place where 
the trail of the Dartmouth Outing Club 
leaves the highway. We stopped a few 
moments near Great Bear Camp to drink 
from a spring that we found nearly 
hidden in the snow. 

What in Nature is more fascinating 
than a perpetual spring? Fortunate in- 
deed are the little plants that are privi- 


leged to grow on its marge. The spring 


keeps them cool and green during sum- 
mer heat when other plants become 
scorched and withered, and in winter the 
roots are warmed by the never freezing 
waters. The earliest flowers may be 
sought for near a spring. Where we 
paused to drink the snow laid deep but 
the vapors from the spring had kept 
cleared a little chimney, the hole at the 
top being just big enough to enable us to 
reach in with our tin cup. 

Soon after this we came into a beauti- 
ful forest, mostly of spruce. We found 
little difficulty in following the trail and, 
taking turns at leading, we were able to 
make good progress most of the way. 

It was interesting, as we plodded up 
the mountain, to study the tracks in the 
snow. These were few to be sure, but 
they told who had been there before us 
and something about their life. Well up 
toward the summit of the mountain, but 
still in the wooded area, we came upon a 
very unusual record in the snow. A 
northern deer had made his marks across 
our trail. Evidently he had been travel- 
ing at a rapid pace. Mingled with the 
foot-prints of the deer were the tracks of 
the hungry pursuer,—a large wild cat! 
We paused to read the record and 
wished that we might have known the 
outcome of that battle of instincts. 

The woods were very still. Only an 
occasional zephyr shot through the 
heavily laden branches. There are no 
woods in New England more beautiful in 
winter than those of spruce and fir. The 
trees resemble tall spires, draped in 
white, and as one snowshoes along 
winding in and out among the trunks 
and the shadows—the beauty, the joy, 
and the quietude bring to a man the con- 
sciousness of a delightful oneness with 
Nature. At such moments we are glad 
to be alive. 


When we finally reached timber line 





MOOSILAUKE! 


and came out onto the open carriage road 
at the South peak there was a decided 
strengthening on the part of the wind, 
which seemed to increase its velocity 
with every gust as we neared the main 
In making the last half mile 
we battled against a biting gale which 


summit. 


nearly took away the breath and made it 
extremely difficult to keep on one’s feet. 
When at last the Summit Camp was 
vained we were too much chilled to think 
about the view. Near the main building 
Winter Cabin 


hurried inside out of the blast. 


and we 
We ate 


our cold but substantial lunch and dis- 


we located the 


coursed on the adventures of the morn- 
ing and those to be met with in the 
Our stay was to be so short 
that we did not attempt to light a fire in 


atternoon. 


the stove. The Winter Room is furnished 
with cots and blankets for the free use 
of persons wishing to spend a night on 
Great credit is 
due the Dartmouth Outing Club for the 
fine way in which they have managed 
things on the summit of Mt. Moosilauke 
since the property was deeded to them a 


lew years ago. 


the mountain in winter. 


\fter resting a bit we went outside 
again and found partial shelter from the 
wind on the east side of the main camp 
building. From this position we sur- 
veyed the landscape in three directions. 
\ marvelous sight it was,—the Presi- 
(dential Range cloud-capped,—the Fran- 
conia Range snow-capped and sparkling 
in the sunlight,—and all the valleys 
sleeping under a blanket of white! It 
reminded us of a poem by Mr. Frederic 
L. Knowles: 


‘\h, in those hours, O native hills! I 
know 


\lert beneath thy guise of seeming 
dead 


‘roots are warm, the saps of summer 
flow, 


MOUNTAIN SAGAMORE! 

















Down WE WENT 


The wings of immortality are bred! 
In all things reigns one immament 
Control : 
The Life beneath the snow, the Life 
within my soul!” 


Leaving the summit we found the sign 
marking the Beaver Brook trail and we 
set out briskly on the downward trend. 
We had gone scarcely more than an 
eighth of a mile when we became sud- 
denly aware that we were not on the 
trail at all. Where was the trail? All 
the immediate surroundings looked alike. 
The protruding tops of the tallest scrub 
firs dotted the drifts of white. 
down 


Deep 


under the snow—somewhere— 
among those firs was the trail we sought, 
but it was impossible to locate it. In 
truth there were no familiar landmarks 
whatever in a place where we would 


have been quite at home in summer. 
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We trudged along, believing that we 
should find the path in the col that 


separates the main peak from Mt. Blue. 
Our companions followed along in what- 
ever direction we set out, and we began 
to feel very keenly the sense of our 
responsibility as regarding the safety of 
the party. 

Once when we were hurrying down 
over a sharp pitch our snowshoes caught 
between the tops of some of the taller 
trees where the snow was particularly 
.soft. Down we went, nearly out of 
Our 
friends were at our side in a few mo- 
ments and we hobbled out of our pre- 
dicament more angry than hurt. We 
had failed to spot the trail in the col be- 
tween the peaks and so we kept on, 
gradually ascending the slopes of Mt. 
Blue. After a time we mounted a sort 
of promontory from which we could lay 
out a general course along the edge of 
Jobildunk Ravine, and as we gazed down 


sight, in the great ocean of white! 


into the great valley of wilderness an 
open spot, just below us, suddenly took 
on a familiar aspect. As we came nearer 
to the place there was no doubt as to our 
discovery and we informed our friends 
that we were on the trail again. After a 
short distance we left the scrubs and 
came into the taller growth on Mt. Blue. 
Here the trail became more easy to fol- 
low, although the snow was very deep 
and only an occasional blaze was visible 
above it. 

We cast a parting glance at the sum- 


mit we had left and soon dropped over 
the ridge and down into the ravine 
where Beaver Brook begins. There were 
wonderful views all along the way as we 
followed the old log-roads down into 
Kinsman Notch. 

Notch over night. 


We camped in the 

Lost River was a 
very different world from what we knew 
it to be in summer. The snow was piled 
high above the windows and doors of the 
camp buildings and in the gorge the 
scenes were even more fantastic. 

We had to be much awake during the 
night in order to heap the wood onto our 
fire; otherwise the camp could not have 
been inhabited. The mercury dropped 
well below the zero mark during the 
night and the following morning broke 
cloudy. 

All would have ended well if we had 
not brought along so many slices of sir- 
loin steak. I believe we had five pounds 
of this jolly red meat and it tasted “tip- 
top” after our long hike. We ate all we 
possibly could and then one of our 
friends, rather than to throw away the 
choice morsels, played Jack Spratt and 
licked the platter clean. This extra two 
pounds of meat proved too much for our 
friend’s tired stomach and he was sick 
for a day or two afterward. 

From North Woodstock we looked 
back upon our Mountain; looked up 
from the valley of the Pemigewasset.— 
Our Moosilauke! great, silent mass of 
Mountain; and how much longer is thy 
day than ours! 
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Franconia Notch 
FRANCES ANN JOHNSON 
(In the Littleton Courier) 


Notch of Franconia, lovely the chorus 
Brook, tree and bird-note in ecstasy raise, 
Lofty your mountain-tops towering o’er us, 
Adding their strength to the choir of praise. 


Into the heart of you, where you are winding 

Close to high mountains, lake-mirrors and streams, 
Beauty triumphant is free for the finding, 
Chiseled in granite yet fashioned of dreams. 


Valley magnificent, chosen jor glory. 

Here ‘God Almighty has hung out His sign,’ 
Down thru all ages proclaiming His story, 
“Here I make Men, and the Pattern is Mine!” 


Beautiful Valley, tho’ almost surrendered, 
Almost exchanged for the lumbermen’s gold, 
We could not stand, with allegiance unrendered, 
Idly allowing your trees to be sold! 


We shall keep faith with you, Friend of the ages, 
Mingle our vows in the thrill of your cry, 

State of New Hampshire, inscribe on your pages 
Words that no power can ever defy. 


“Glorious Valley, no more shall men covet 
Majesty's beautiful mantle of green. 

King of the Hills, ’tis your robe and we love it! 
Ransom is yours. Let your heart be serene! 


“Lovely Memorial, now and hereafter, 

Honor the Brave, in your song of the breeze. 
Soldier and Sailor, your dear youthful laughter 
Echoes, enshrined, in glad choirs of trees.” 


Valley magnificent, no hand shall sever! 
Notch of Franconia, beautiful Glen. 

Pride of New Hampshire and challenge forever, 
Here in the hills ‘God Almighty makes Men! 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mary Pendleton Remick 


HENRY H. 


INCE the political entranchisement 

of women quite a number of the 

sex, in the country at large, have 
entered political life, and some have at- 
tained public office, though not so many 
as was generally expected would be the 
case. Several have occupied seats in 
Congress, of whom four are now mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives—- 
Mrs. Florence P. Kahn of California, 
Mrs. Katherine Langley of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachu- 
setts and Miss Mary T. Norton of New 
Jersey. 

The candidacies of several others, for 
nomination in the coming primaries, have 
been announced, among them being Ruth 
Hannah McCormick of Illinois—a 
daughter of the late Mark Hannah—on 
the Republican side, and a daughter of 
the late Secretary of Labor, William B. 
Wilson, in Pennsylvania, and a daughter 
ef William Jennings Bryan, in Florida, 
on the Democratic. 

No woman has yet been elected to the 
United States Senate, though one, Miss 
Florence J. Allen, a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, and the only 
Woman in the country holding such po- 
sition, was a candidate for nomination 
ior such office in the last Democratic pri- 
mary in that State, but was defeated by 
aman decidedly her inferior in character 
and ability. 


in New Hampshire two women have 


METCALF 


been elected to the office of County Com- 
missioner and quite a number as mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
two in 1922, the first year after they be- 
came eligible—Miss Jessie Doe of Rol- 
linstord and Dr. Mary R. Farnum of 
Boscawen; eleven in 1924, and nine in 
1920. 
Pillsbury of Ward 2, Manchester, and 
Dr. Zatae L. Straw of Ward 3, both of 
whom served in the former legislature, 


Of these last, two were Augusta 


and the latter, a sketch of whose career 
was presented in the January issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, has already an- 
nounced her candidacy for nomination as 
the Republican candidate tor State Sen- 
ator in District No. 17, which nomina- 
tion, if secured, insures election as the 
But one 
woman has yet been nominated for this 


district is strongly Republican. 


office in New Hampshire—Mrs. Helen J. 
Young of Easton, who served in the 
House in 1925, having been the Demo- 
cratic nominee in District No. 5, in 1926, 
when she carried the towns of Bath, Ben- 
ton, Easton, Littleton and Lyman, but 
failed of election, the district as a whole 
being strongly Republican. 

Quite a number of women in this 
State have taken interest in national poli- 
Mrs. J. 
the 
of 


G. M. Glessner of Bethle- 
New woman 
the Republican National 
Committee, and Dorothy Branch Jackson 


tics.” 
hem is Hampshire 


member 


of Concord holds similar position on the 
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Democratic Committee. Two New Hamp- 
shire women served as delegates in the 
last Republican National Convention, 
Nellie D. Parker of Berlin, and Mary L. 
C. Schofield of Peterboro, while there 
was but a single woman member in th» 
delegation to the Democratic Conven- 
tion—Dr. Anna B. Parker of Gilman- 
ton. Several have filed as candidates for 
election to each of the National Conven- 
tions this year, the most prominent 
among them being Mrs. Remick on the 
Republican side and Dr. Anna B. Parker 
on the Democratic. Mrs. Remick was 
the first woman to file her candidacy, and 
in fact the first person. She has been 
quite prominent in civic affairs in New 
Hampshire for many years and a brief 
outline of her career follows: 

Mary PENDLETON REMICK was born 
in Bangor, Me., July 31, 1864, daughte- 
of Nathan P. and Helen M. (Smith) 
Pendleton. Her father’s family re- 
moved from Hingham, Mass., when he 
Was quite young and where her grand- 
father Pendleton was associated with her 
maternal grandfather, Asa Smith, in the 
coal and lumber business. 

She is a direct descendant of that 
Brian Pendleton who was living with his 
wife in London, England, in 1625, but 
later emigrated to this country, and made 
his home on Great Island, now New- 
castle, then a part of Portsmouth, and 
who served from 1652 to 1665 as an 
Associate Justice of the Colonial Courts 
in Portsmouth and Dover. Miss Ellen 
litz Pendleton, President of Wellesley 
College is of the same descent. 

On the maternal side Mrs. Remick is 
a direct descendant of Ebenezer Leonard, 
a Brigadier General in the Revolutionary 
army during the War for Independence ; 
also of William Smith of Sudbury, 
Mass., who, in the same service, was 
killed in the attack upon Ticonderoga. 


While Mrs. Remick was an infant the 
families removed to Marlboro, Mass,, 
and twelve years later to Hartford, 
Conn., where her grandfather Smith 
organized the Connecticut River Lumber 
Company, of which the late George 
Van Dyke of Lancaster was president 
after him. 

Mrs. Remick was educated in private 
schools in Marlboro and Hartford. 
While pursuing her studies in the latter 
city she became interested in welfare 
work, and was later active in the City 
Mission, and was a charter member of 
the Sister Dora Society, which furnished 
a refuge for wayward girls. The in- 
terest in social welfare work which was 
here awakened, has been the dominant 
factor in her career through life, and 1s 
as strong and impelling at present as ever 
in the past. 

On December 5, 1888, at Hartford, 
she was united in marriage with James 
Waldron Remick—well-known lawyer 
and publicist of the present day—then in 
practice at Littleton, N. H., who, at 28 
years of age, had just been appointed 
U. S. District Attorney for New Hamp- 
shire by President Harrison, and who, 
later, was made an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
by Gov. Chester B. Jordan. During her 
residence in Littleton, Mrs. Remick was 
a member of the Friday Club, of the 
Unitarian Woman’s Alliance in which 
she was active; as also in the Non-Sec- 
tarian Charity Organization of which 
she was one of the founders and its 
president. 

Removing with her husband to Con- 
cord in 1901, after his appointment to the 
bench, she has been prominent in social 


life, club activities and benevolent work 
of the Capital City for many years. She 
was an active member of the Concord 
Woman’s Club for-a long time, and was 
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‘ts President from 1911 to 1913. During 
her incumbency of this office she initiated 
a vigorous campaign for the lowering of 
the steps on street cars, which were then 
placed at such height as to render entry 
or exit difficult or uncomfortable. She 
carried the matter to the Public Service 
Commission, before which she appeared 
with supporting witnesses, and so effec- 
tively presented her case, without the aid 
of counsel, that in due time the Commis- 
sion issued an order which resulted in a 
proper and safe adjustment of the steps 
on the street cars in Concord, the ex- 
ample being soon followed by street rail- 
way companies in other places. 

Her activity and prominence in the 
Concord club led to due recognition in 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in which she was also long active, serv- 
ing as chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform from 1908 to 1910; 
Committee on Industrial and Social Con- 
ditions, 1913 to 1915, and Club Exten- 
sion, 1915 to 1917. She served as Sec- 
ond Vice President of the Federation 
from 1915 to 1917; First Vice President 
from 1917 to 1919, and President from 
1920 to 1922. Her abilities ha, also 
heen recognized by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and she served 
efficiently, for three vears, as Chairman 
of its Committee on Industrial and Social 
Relations and Prison Reform, 
of Mrs. 


under 
the presidency Percy V. 
Pennybacker. 

Actively interested in charitable and 
henevolent work, Mrs. Remick served as 
the Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. 
now known as the Conference of Social 
Work, since the death of Miss Carrie 


Evans, of which organization she was an 
active member at the start, and which 
held annual meetings largely attended for 


A movement for its 
reorganization and a revival of interest 
in the work has lately been inaugurated 
through her instrumentality. She was 
also for some time Secretary of the 
3oard of Trustees of the Pembroke 
Sanitarium for Advanced Cases of 
Tuberculosis, and is at present First Vice 
President of the New Hampshire Tuber- 
culosis Association, as well as one of the 
Directors of the Children’s Aid and Pro- 
tective Association. She has long been 
a Trustee of the N. H. Memorial Hos- 
pital for Women and Children; was for 
eight years President of the Hospital 
Associates, during which time much 
money was raised for the Maternity 
Ward, and is at present First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. From 
1918 to 1922 she served as Chairman of 
the Woman’s Organization for Near 
East Relief, under Bishop Parker. She 
has been a Vice President of the Girls’ 
Friendly Club of Concord, in which she 
has taken much interest, and was an ac- 
tive member of the Equal Suffrage 
League, while it was working for the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. She 
is a member of N. H. Historical Society. 

During the World War she served as 
Chairman of Garments and Surgical 
Dressings under the N. H. Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. She sympa- 
thizes with her distinguished husband in 
the stand against “war and rum” as the 
two great curses of humanity, and be- 
lieves in persistent efforts in support of 
every measure calculated to promote 
peace and temperance. 

Judge and Mrs. Remick have one 
daughter, Gladys, born October 31, 1891, 
educated at the Mount Ida School; now 
Mrs. Jesse S. Wilson of Winchester, 
Mass., also a granddaughter, Hope Wil- 
son, born December 22, 1924. 


several years. 
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Glassmaking in New Hampshire 


FREDERICK T. IRWIN 


AUTHOR OF SANDWICH GLASS AND GLASS WORKERS 


N THE pellucid depths of glass 

goblets, the murky bottles or the 

more fragile early American glass 
dishes upon which are traced patterns 
dear to the generations of the past, 
lovers of the antique have sought to 
clean knowledge of other days as a seer 
strives to learn of the unknown through 
The 
romance of the quest has caught his 


led 


the visions in his crystal ball. 


fancy and him through alluring 
pathways. 

New Hampshire folk know that their 
state, rich in historic lore, was closely 
interwoven with other localities in the 
early American industry of glass-making. 
For, undoubtedly, the making of glass 
was one of the first, if not the very 
earliest attempts at manufacturing in 
America. Two 


class are known to have been built in the 


factories for making 
vicinity of Jamestown, Virginia, the first 
in 1608-9 and the second in 1620, the 
vear the 
Plymouth, Mass. 


same landed at 


Pilgrims 

Glass-making in the Granite State was 
attended by trials and tribulations, ac- 
‘ording to the reports of the project as 
instituted by one Robert Hews, and 
although the General Court came to his 
rescue and authorized the sale of lottery 
tickets for Nemesis 
For his 
the first 
establishment for the making of glass in 


his industry, a 
seemed to stalk in his wake. 
factory, which was_ probably 


New Hampshire, was twice destroyed by 
hre, and received but slight local support 
finan: ially. 

This factory was built in the town of 
Temple, in Hillsborough County, about 


1780. After two catastrophes had _be- 


fallen Hews’ enterprise and his towns- 
people had failed to support it, an appeal 
made to the General Court and 
history tells us that on March 3, 1781, 
that body passed “An Act to authorize 
certain 


Was 


citizens to two thousand 


pounds to enable one Robert Hews to 


raise 


carry on the manufacture of glass in the 


town of the 


Temple in county of 
Hillsborough.” 

IXven the lottery proved a failure arid 
probably very little glass was made at 
Temple although some bottles and pos- 
sibly a small amount of window glass 
were produced there. The claim that 
this factory was the first in America is 
probably incorrect. 

The next New Hampshire glass-mak- 
ing enterprise was more successful. In 
1814 there Keene, 


which had already become prominent as 


was organized at 
a manufacturing community, a corpora- 
tion known as the New Hampshire Glass 
Factory. A building ninety by sixty 
feet was erected on the present site of 
Several dwell- 
ing houses were built for the workmen 
and Col. Lawrence Schoolcraft, who had 
been 


the Cheshire county jail. 


manager of a glass factory in 
Albany, N. Y., was chosen as superin- 
tendent of the new business. 

Like most of the early glass factories 
in New England, the company’s principal 
output was window glass. Three sizes 
were made six by eight, seven by nine 
and eight by ten inches, although but 
little of the largest size was in demand 
at that time. The early settlers of New 
Hampshire, in the rare moments they 
sat by their windows, looked out upon 


their fields and woodlands through small 
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thirty years, however, or 
until the early sixties. 
when imported goods 
forced it to give up the 
ghost. 

William Parker, who 
owned a controlling in- 
terest in the Chelmsford 
company, as its agent be- 
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panes of glass that were often imperfect 
and “wavy.” The business at Keene 
was very profitable for a time and was 
conducted under various managements 
until about 1850 when it was moved to 
Stoddard. 


The tariff question played an impor- 
tant part in the fortunes of the next 
glass-making enterprise in the Granite 
State. In 1815, after having been with 
the original company for about a year, 
Henry Schoolcraft, a son of Superin- 
tendent Lawrence Schoolcraft, in com- 
pany with several of the stockholders, 
withdrew from the New Hampshire 
Glass Factory and organized a new 
company for the manufacture of tum- 
blers, decanters, bottles and other ware. 
They did a profitable business until a 
treaty of peace after the War of 1812 
removed the embargo and admitted 
nearly all foreign goods duty free. Many 
manufacturing companies ceased busi- 
ness as a result, according to history. 
The products of this short-lived glass 
manufacturing company are highly 
prized and eagerly sought by collectors 
of antique glassware. 

Foreign competition again reared its 
head and caused the downfall of another 
company, which, under the name of the 
Chelmsford Glass Company, started the 
manufacture of window glass in 1839. 
This enterprise continued for nearly 





gan the manufacture of 
window glass on the south 
side of what is now 
known as Glass street in 
Suncook. The business was a success 
for several years and the company en- 
larged its plant. Several buildings, one 
of which was constructed of brick were 
built on the rear of the lot near the Sun- 
cook river while the counting room and 
store were located at the front of the lot 
facing the street. A bakery is now 
doing business at this place and in the 
same building which housed the old 
counting room and store. 

The company went out of business 
about the time of the Civil War and the 
real estate was sold to the Webster 
Manufacturing company. Many a Sun- 
cook family treasures a souvenir of this 
former local industry, for while there is 
no record that the company made any- 
thing but window glass commercially, it 
is well known that workmen fashioned 
many novelties, such as glass cones, pens, 
and other articles. 

The name “Stoddard” holds a charm 
for glass collectors for the products of 
the glass works in that town are highly 
prized. Joseph Foster established a 
factory in Stoddard in 1840, but insuffi- 
cient capital proved its downfall. The 
glass made there was a dark amber-green 
and very coarse. The chief products 
were window glass and bottles and one 
who secures an example of the latter 
has a prize more noted for its rarity 
than its beauty. 








GLASS-MAKING IN 


A second bottle factory was started, 
after the failure of the first. It was in 
1846 that this enterprise was inaugurated 
‘7 Mill Village and during its brief 
existence it turned out approximately 
$25,000 worth of bottles each year. A 
third factory of bottle making was 
started in Stoddard in 1850 and ran suc- 
cessfully for several years. 

If New Hampshire could have en- 
ioved the benefits of the State Publicity 
Bureau in the days just following the 
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English colonists. In 1608 the London 
Company sent glass workers to America 
to operate this plant. In the following 
year some of its products constituted a 
part of the first cargo of goods ever 
exported from this country. This fac- 
tory probably produced bottles exclu- 
sively. Its career was brief, as in 1617 
it was reported fallen into decay, and 
later it was swept entirely away in the 
Indian massacre of 1622. 

In 1620 a subscription list was started 














RuINs OF THE SuNcoOK GLAss FACTORY 


Civil War a little factory in South 
Lyndeborough might have existed longer 
For this 
company, which confined its output to 
bottles, had the reputation of making 
some of the finest goods in the United 
States. Lack of finances spelled its doom. 

The manufacture of glass in this 
country dates almost from the first 
arrival of the English Colonists. One 
the earliest attempts, if not the first, 
at manufacturing in the original colonies 
Was directed toward the production of 
Works erected for that purpose, 
in 1608 or 1609, about a mile from 
Jamestown, Virginia, was probably the 
first factory built in America by the 


than its brief five-year span. 


Ol 


glass, 


in Jamestown to erect a factory for the 
production of glass beads, the currency 


used in trading with the Indians. This 
factory seems to have been situated some 
distance from Jamestown, as it escaped 
the massacre of 1622, and it is referred 
to as late as 1623. In 1621 it was fur- 
nished by the London Company with 
Italian workmen, who were especially 
skilful in making beads. In 1639 a glass 
factory was started in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and previous to this, although 
the exact date is not known, glass was 
made in New York, on Manhattan 
Island. 

The scarcity of glass during the Revo- 
lutionary War stimulated factory erec- 
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‘ion, and early in the 19th century the 
‘dustry assumed much prominence, 
being confined largely to Massachusetts, 











“HORN OF PLENTY” 


New Hampshire, New York, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land. These early factories were usually 
situated within easy access to forests, 
irom which the fuel supply was obtained. 
Not until the erection of the first factory 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, at 
Pittsburgh, in 1797, was coal used as a 
fuel in glass-making. It was many 
years before coal came into general use. 

The glass factory, whose product has 
attracted most attention, and whose 
wares are most sought today, was built 
at Sandwich, Massachusetts, a century 
ago. 

The dense pine forest on Cape Cod 
(determined the location of this factory, 
since wood was the fuel generally used 
ior manufacturing purposes in early 
days. 


[he Sandwich Glass factory was 


tounded by Deming Jarvis, Esq., in 


Mr. Jarvis was business manager 
ior many years, and to him belongs the 
credit for the success of the Sandwich 
Glass industry. 


lhe first glass was blown from an 


eight pot furnace on July 4th. This was 
the flint or transparent form, used 
almost exclusively for table ware, mir- 
rors and window panes. 

Soon, the times demanded colored 
glass of various kinds, black, blue, ca- 
nary, opal and chrysophrase, for pomade 
and ointment jars—mostly for the 
Philadelphia market, and another small 
furnace was built called the “canary 
furnace.” Gold ruby glass was also 
needed for signal lanterns and railroad 
use. These two furnaces were located 
in a building known as the “Upper 
House.” 

With the increase of business, a 
second building known as the “Lower 
House” was erected. This also con- 
tained two furnaces. All four furnaces 
were operated for a number of years, 
until the westward spread of the indus- 
try reduced operations again to the 
“Upper House.” 

When the works started there were 
five “shops”. Wages were scarcely 
magnificent, at least compared with 














“BEEHIVE AND THISTLE” 


modern standards. The “gaffers’ re- 
ceived from $14 to $17 weekly; the 
“servitors” $14, the “footmaker” $6, and 
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the boys $3 each. For unskilled adult 
work the blacksmiths, wood dryers and 
“laborers” received $6. The expert 
workmen who were hired to start the 
business were imported to some extent 
from England, Germany and Belgium. 
Many of them were articled for a term 
of years. The Boston-Sandwich Com- 
pany was the first in this country to 
make the prized opal glass, one Rice 
Harris being brought from England to 
teach the process. Experts in those days, 
as now, were recognized, and although 
Mr. Harris remained at Sandwich but 
six months, he received for his services 
$5,000 and expenses. 

There were no spare hands in those 
days, and if anyone failed to come to 
work some man on the opposite turn 
would work over time. Boys who 
worked overtime received tickets and 
were paid once in three months. The 
company was never unmindful of the 
future of the boys, for there was in 
effect a policy of permitting them to 
“gather” and work glass in their spare 
time. A boy who simply wished to 
amuse himself and wasted glass was 
soon deprived of this privilege, but one 
who actually wanted to learn the glass- 
maker’s trade was given every encour- 
agement. If an article turned out by 


one of the boys was considered worthy 
the manager would have it cut for in 
and permit him to keep it. 

In the early 60’s the business was at 
its height. There were at that time in 
operation four furnaces of twelve pots 
each, producing about two tons of glass 
per pot per week. 

Most kinds of glass then in use were 
at some time manufactured here, [ny 
the recent ruins one might see windows 
whose sashes were filled with the ancient 
diamond-shaped panes which were 
manufactured on the premises. 

It is claimed, though the claim is dis. 
puted by some authorities, that to this 
factory belongs the honor of making the 
first “pressed ware.” It is related that 
in 1827 a carpenter employed about the 
works wanted a piece of glass of a 
particular size and shape. He conceived 
the idea that the molten glass could be 
pressed into any form, much the same as 
lead. Up to that time all glass-ware had 
been blown, either off-hand or in the 
mould. Considerable skill was required, 
the process was also slow. The glass 
manufacturer laughed at the carpenter, 
but he went ahead and built his press, 
and now the United States is the great- 
est pressed glass producing country in 
the world. 


Note—The illustrations of the lottery ticket and ruins of the Suncook Glass Factory 
were made from photographs taken from Mr. Irwin’s private collection; those of the glass- 
ware are from Mr. Irwin’s recently published book, “Sandwich Glass and Glassmakers.” 
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Those Republican Women 


A REPORTER 


\ CLERGYMAN and a newspaper 


reporter chanced to become 

wedged in the close formation 
that was lock stepping its way inch by 
inch into the ballroom of the Carpenter 
hotel in Manchester, February 16, where 
tables had been prepared for the nearly 
four hundred who attended the fourth 
annual luncheon of the women’s division 
of the New Hampshire Republican com- 
mittee. Men were as scarce as they 
were in the midweek prayer meeting of 
Methodist church in 
Northern Vermont a few years ago 
when the good old parsons became 
deeply concerned regarding the destina- 
the souls of these missing 


a certain little 


tion of 


males. 


Brethren,” said he, one Sunday 
morning, “it looks to me as if there 


aren't going to be enough men in Heaven 
to sing bass.” 

The simile doesn’t hold, however, be- 
cause up to within a few years women 
were as scarce as the proverbial hens’ 
teeth in politics. The clergyman at the 
women’s institute looked the crowd 
over. He spied an occasional brother in 
misery sequestered in the loneliness that 
can come to a man caught in a crowd 
of women all talking at once. 

“IT see there are a few black sheep 
here,” he remarked to the reporter. 

“Do you refer to the men—or the 
Democrats?” the reporter parried. 

Of course none of these scattering 
males came to scoff. If any had they 
would have remained to observe the capa- 
bilities of women when it comes to 
handling a political gathering. Some of 
then might possibly have retired to 


ponder on the fact and its bearing on the 
future, 


The big luncheon referred to was the 
culmination of a two-day event. The 
Republican Institute of the Women’s 
Division of the New Hampshire State 
Committee, according to the announce- 
ment on the programs, started with 
enthusiasm. More than a_ hundred 
women were present when the Institute 
opened Wednesday morning of the 
fifteenth and the attendance and interest 
gained momentum until, by actual count, 
370 attended the closing feature. 

Mrs. Howard Parker of Berlin was 
the director of the Institute and presided 
at its sessions; Mrs. Arthur L. Willis of 
Concord, who worked untiringly to make 
the meeting a success, and Mrs. J. G. M. 
Glessner of Littleton, national committee 
woman, were present throughout the two 
day session and were on the program as 
speakers. Mrs. Glessner told of the 
activities of the national committee and 
Mrs. Willis described the functions of 
the state committee. 

The high spot on the program was 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, wife of 
United States Senator Henry W. Keyes. 
Some of the men who attended the 
luncheon frankly said their only purpose 
in going was to see and hear Mrs. Keyes, 
who was the speaker. Mrs. Keyes re- 
vealed her New England pluck when 
she left a sick bed in Washington where 
she had lain for four weeks to make the 
journey to Manchester. So ill was she 
that she retired to her room at the hotel, 
and to bed, as soon as she had finished 
speaking. But one would never have 
suspected her physical suffering as she 
addressed the assembly. She was viva- 
cious, witty, facetious and serious by 
turns throughout her lengthy address. 

Perhaps one should begin at the begin- 
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ning in telling about a two day meeting, 
and not select the high spots, newspaper 
fashion. The Institute got under way 
with the usual preliminaries. There was 
a salute to the flag, prayer, the gracious 
welcome by Mrs. George H. Warren of 
Manchester, chairman of the Huillsbor- 
ough County Republican committee, and 
the response by Mrs. George H. Lesure 
for the State Committee. 

A significant feature of that morning 
was the distribution of cards bearing this 
creed : 

I believe in the United States of 

America— 
In her traditions and her ideals; 

I believe in her Constitution— 

Which maintains her traditions 
and makes possible her ideals ; 

I believe that without law, liberty for 
one becomes license for many— 
therefore 

[ believe that I should render un- 
qualified obedience to the laws of 
my country that the freedom 
guaranteed under the Constitution 
may be enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. William K. Robbins of Manches- 
ter gave a talk on “Our Constitution ;” 
Mrs. Willard F. Libby of Berlin de- 
scribed her idea of the “A B C of 
Citizenship,” and five women took part 
in a discussion of “Party Organization 
Under the Election Law.” These were 
Mrs. J. G. M. Glessner of Littleton who 
spoke on the National Committee; Mrs. 
Arthur L. Willis of Concord who dis- 
cussed the problems and functions of 
the State Committee; Mrs. Elwin L. 
Page of Concord who took up the work 
of the County Committee; Mrs. Dana 
A. Emery of Manchester, the City Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Charles T. Patten, of 
Nashua, a member of the General Court, 
who talked on “Work on Election Day.” 

New Hampshire has a public speaker 
among her women who might be pitted 


against any of the national speakers 
without fear of discredit to the Granite 
State. She is Mrs. E. Maude Ferguson 
of Bristol, a member of the State Legis. 
lature and one of the prominent Repub- 
lican women in the state. Mrs. Ferguson 
has several things to commend her to ay 
audience. She is good looking, she has 
had training in public speaking and she 
possesses brains. She was on_ the 
Institute program both days, once when 
she gave a talk on the “Technique of 
Public Speaking,” and again when she 
addressed the session on “The Indiffer 
ent Citizen.” 

Mrs. Ferguson figures that the apa- 
thetic voter is the most exasperating type 
of person one can encounter. She even 
went so far as to charge that such a 
woman is mentally lazy and_ grasps 
almost any excuse to keep away from 
the polls on election day. And as for 
the indifferent voter, well, she just repre- 
sents “X”’, in politics, “the unknown 
quantity.” 

If there was anything left to say 
about the independent or the indifferent 
voter after Mrs. Ferguson got through, 
there was no possible escape for them, 
after Mrs, Ida Porter Boyer of Boston, 
lecturer and writer, took the platform. 
She denounced the indifferent voter as a 
“civic jellyfish,” and the next step to this 
lowest form of political life, to her mind, 
is the independent voter. 

One of the most scholarly addresses 
on the program was delivered Wednes- 
day afternoon by Mrs. Grace Davis 
Vanamee of New York, editor in chief 
of the Guipon, a Republican Women’s 
publication, who traced the history of 
the Republican party from Colonial 
days to the present time. Indeed, her 
address was a review of political parties 
and their relationship to the history of 
America since the settlement of the 
colonies. Comparisons with the political 
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systems in other lands were made, and 
she cited the situation in South America 
vhere politics has consisted mainly o 
battles between individuals and _ their 
vroups Of personal supporters, and that 
§ France where the group system 1s, 1n 
her opinion, destructive of political 
stability. 

All perfect plans in this world are 
doomed to be marred and this was true 
of the Institute. Governor Ralph O. 
Brewster of Maine had been expected 
for the Wednesday evening program, 
but was unavoidably absent. There was 
plenty of home talent, however, and 
Governor Huntley N. Spaulding of New 
Hampshire gave an address in which he 
summarized the accomplishments of the 
the last 


\What he considers the main achieve- 


administration during year. 
ments, according to his statement that 
evening, are the short legislative session 
at which provisions were made to restore 
New Hampshire highways damaged by 
the flood, the purchase of Franconia 
Notch, the adjustment of 


with the 


differences 
oston and Maine railroad and 
the state’s highway construction policy. 

Mayor Arthur I. Moreau of Manches- 
ter, in his words of greeting, paid the 
women several compliments and com- 
mended them particularly on their inter- 
est in studying the science of govern- 
ment, 

Mrs. Sadie Lipner Shulman, assistant 
corporation counsel of Boston, who was 
booked to speak at this session on “Citi- 
zenship in Action,” told the women that 
the only way they can be assured of 
good government is to go to the polls and 
vote for and 
Indifference is the danger that 


candidates of character 

threatens the government of the 
ited States, in her opinion. And in- 
ence can easily lead to a rule by the 
rity, she pointed out. 


The men have neglected an important 
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matter which is proving a real menace 
to the country, if one is to believe Miss 
Gail Laughlin of Portland, Me., promi- 
nent the 

This problem, 
nation’s 


attorney and a member of 
Maine 


which 


Legislature. 
the 
well be 


criminal 
the 
women, she believes, as their contribution 


involves 


record, may solved by 


to good government. Said she: 

“The United States is the most crimi- 
nal country in the world today. In 
1923 there were 10,000 murders, or I 
might call them homicides because there 
were some manslaughter cases. In 
f:reat Britain that same year there were 
151. Robberies are thirty times greater 
in New York than they are in London 
and times 


one hundred 


greater in 
Chicago than London. In the years that 
building United 
States commercially and economically 
this 
There is little the women can 


men have been the 


they have overlooked menacing 
problem. 
do to improve the country’s position in 
the world of commerce, but there is a 
big opportunity awaiting them in the 
work of reducing crime and improving 
the home.” 

Miss Laughlin characterized Hickman, 
the California murderer, as the type of 
moron which now makes up six or seven 
per cent of the population of the country. 
the 


inherit their condition,” she said. 


minded 
“We 


must now begin to see that this type of 


“Three-quarters of feeble 


pe yple do not repre xluce their kind.” 
Before the morning session adjourned 
on the last day of the Institute, to make 
way for the luncheon, the women present 
had an opportunity to learn something 
important on the matter of platform 
work when Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney 
of New York 
“Political Speech-Making,” 
Ferguson 


address on 
Mrs. 
the 


gave an 
and 
introduced them into 
technicalities of the art. 


Then came the luncheon and the ad- 
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dress by Mrs. Keyes as the culminating 
feature. Seated at the head table were 
Mrs. William H. Schofield of Peterbor- 
ough, Mrs. Willis, who introduced the 
speaker, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of 
Boston and Manchester; Mrs. Susan 
Bancroft of Concord, Mrs. Parker, 
director of the Institute, Mrs. Glessner, 
Miss Laughlin, Mrs. Herbert E. Gage, 
chairman of Rockingham county, and 
other distinguished guests. 

Mrs. Keyes wore a gown of ashes of 
roses silk with trimmings of cream lace 
which she had _ secured 
Vienna shop. 


in Dracoll’s 
Her hat, shoes and hose 
So did 
Later in the afternoon she 
told me the story of a rare neck chain 
she was wearing, an exquisite thing o 
pearls and pink tourmalines. 

“My son, Henry W. Keyes, and I 
were wandering about Geneva when, as 
we passed the window of a little antique 
shop, my eye caught the gleam of this 
ornament. I went in, priced it, and re- 
gretfully left the place. We returned to 
the hotel, when my son seemed uneasy. 
He said he was going for another walk, 
by himself this time. He needed the air 
When he 
returned he placed this chain in my 
hands. He had paid for it nearly all 
the spending money allotted him for his 
trip. Do you wonder I prize it almost 
On 
her arm was a bracelet picked up in 
Ceylon. It was a quaint circlet of bright 
jewels and she explained that, according 
to the custom in Ceylon, the stones were 
arranged to express a sentiment. 

In her luncheon address Mrs. Keyes 
told of many odd happenings in many 
ports of the world. 


harmonized with the ensemble. 
her jewels. 


and exercise, he declareu. 


more than anything I possess?” 


She declared she 
had never had a disagreeable experience 
at the hands of foreigners in her life. 
Said she, “A great deal has been made 
of minor episodes, in my opinion. I 
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think it is possible for an American to 
go anywhere on the face of the earth 
and be treated with consideration, 0; 
course, some travelers make the mistake 
of bragging regarding the wealth of the 
United States in countries that are poor, 
and others have enlarged on the number 
of bath tubs in Chicago and the heights 
of the buildings in New York.” 

Naturally, being at a Republican meet- 
ing, Mrs. Keyes talked politics a little. 
She referred to the tariff question by 
telling of a visit to Shanghai where she 
went through the silk and cotton mills, 

“There was no ventilation, no attempt 
at sanitation in these mills,” she said, 
“The rooms were filled with steam and 
in these hotbeds of infection mothers 
often worked from six in the morning 
until nine at night. Little children too 
small to walk about were placed under 
the looms or other machinery to keep 
them out of the way while those large 
enough to walk tottered around in the 
filth at the peril of their lives. Tiny tots 
were compelled to stir the hot water in 
which the cocoons were placed until their 
little hands were bloated and distorted. 
Do we want to see the tariff walls let 
down?” she said. 

“When I am writing for the magazines 
I never express personal opinions,” Mrs. 
Keyes said. “I am simply a reporter, 
telling of the places I visit and _ the 
people I meet. Here in New Hamp- 
shire I can be myself, and I am a 
Republican.” Whereupon she proceeded 
to talk politics. 

Many New Hampshire folk were not 
aware that Mrs. Keyes is a talented 
writer of verse as well as prose, and 
when she recited several of her own 
poems the applause was enthusiastic. 

All of the county chairmen in the 
state attended the Institute and 
G. O. P. elephant brooches set with 


wore 


rhinestones, the gift of Mrs. Glessner. 
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The chairmen are Mrs. Herbert E. Gage, Mrs. John C. Brooks, Sullivan; Dr. 
Rockingham ; Mrs. Charles W. Bickford, Sarah C. Johnson, Grafton; Mrs. How- 
Strafford; Mrs. Martha A. Prescott, ard Parker, Coos. 

Belknap; Mrs. James E. French, Car- IXvery woman whose name appeared 
roll; Mrs. Elwin L. Page, Merrimack; on the programs sent out in advance of 
Mrs. George H. Warren, Hillsborough; the Institute was present, at no matter 


Mrs. Charles T. Patten, Hillsborough; how great cost. And this is more than 
Mrs. Alfred J. Hutchinson, Cheshire; can be said of the men. 


ry 
Lo Japan 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
(In the Japan Advertiser) 


I bow before your loveliness, Japan! 
The loveliness of Fujiyama’s dome 
Of molded white against an azure sky 
All vaulted down about its purity; 
The loveliness that permeates the shrine 
Of Diabutsu, looming through the dusk, 
Immovable, eternal, infinite; 
The loveliness of cryptomeria trees, 
Fringing the ancient highways of the kings, 
Or clustering, in still, mysterious groves, 
Around the sacred temples which they shield ; 
The loveliness of walls and steps of stone, 
Gray through the rain, slate-gray, and glistening ; 
The loveliness of lakes, with tiny ships 
Waited across their water, mirroring 
let Twin ships that dip to greet them as they sail; 
The loveliness of stars that one by one 
Appear above the dark and distant hills, 
nes Like lights that pierce the velvet veil of sin, 
Irs. To show us, after all, the way to heaven. 
ter, 
the And so before the shrine that is my own, 
Where stands the cross and ever burns the light 
Of Eucharistic candles on the altar 
| render thanks—why do we pray so often 
In supplication, but so very seldom 
When we should give thanksgiving? 
not I render thanks because the glittered haste 
ted That fills my days has, for a little space, 
Been lifted from my life, and I have stood, 
Before your shrines and on your mountain-tops, 
Beside your lakes and underneath your stars ; 
Until my weary soul, an empty cup, 
the Has been refilled as from a crystal spring 
ore Which flows from sources higher than its own; 
vith And, thus refreshed, has known the gentle joy, 
Of looking on your loveliness, Japan! 


np- 
la 


ded 


and 
wn 


ner. 
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Colonel Frank Knox 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


IDING on the crest of a wave 
that is sweeping the journalistic 
world and concentrating the coun- 

try’s press through wholesale purchasing, 

Colonel Frank Knox of Manchester has 

just attained “the biggest newspaper jop 

in the world.” For William Randolph 

Hearst, who leads all publishers in the 

number of his daily newspapers, which 

now total twenty-seven, has promoted 

Colonel Knox to general manager of all 

his newspaper publications. 

The particular billow upon which the 
Manchester man sits so securely is not 
a wave rolled up by the sea of chance 
nor has his promotion any element 
which would suggest that he is a favorite 
of that capricious queen, Dame Fortune. 
It comes as the result of more than 1 
year of conscientious, intelligent service 
that marked him from the very first as 
a candidate for the top round of the 


ladder. 


regional director of the Hearst pubhi- 


At first he was New [England 


cations, Which meant management of the 


AMERICAN and Boston ADVER- 


And his 


vears of 


boston 


Hearst connections 


I si KK. 
crown distinguished achieve- 
nent in other fields. 


Last summer there Came an Opportun- 


ity for Knox to demonstrate an ability 


th if 


amounts in his case virtually to 
Hearst 


Venus. obtain a 


sought to 
newspaper in Pittsburg and a series of 
Vil- 
lard, describing that deal in his article 
on “The 


consolidations. Oswald Garrison 


Disappearing Daily” in the 
“Over- 
mght in Pittsburg at the end of July the 


number of daily journals decreased from 


Forum magazine, tersely says: 


live to three—all three being now owned 


by men who are not and never have been 


residents of Paul 


Block and the Scripps-Howard group of 


Pittsburg, Hearst, 


newspapers.” [Behind the scenes on that 
July might was Frank Knox, and when 
the deal was consummated Hearst was 
established in Pittsburg at a cost said to 
be $500,000 less than he had been willing 
Not long after 
this Knox was promoted to manage the 


to pay to gain a foothold. 


Baltimore and Washington Hearst 
papers. 

This genius for management and for 
economy has been evident all through 
Colonel Knox’s newspaper experience. 
In the amazing transformation which 
has taken place in the newspaper busi- 
Man- 

His 


brought 


ness in the last two decades the 
chester publisher has had his part. 
first newspaper merger 
Sault Ste. Marie, 


with John A. 


was 
about in where, in 
company Muehling, he 
bought the Sault Ste. Marie JOURNAL, 
a weekly which they converted into a 
daily and soon merged with it the local 


The News, as they named 


competitor. 
their paper, was the only daily in that 
part of Michigan. 

Then, in 1912, Colonel Knox sold his 
Michigan property and in October of 
that vear he and Mr. Muehling founded 
the the 
summer of Was pur- 


LEADER. In mid- 
1913 the UNIoNn 


chased, New Hampshire's only morning 


Manchester 


newspaper. Again a merger was ac- 
complished when the publishers of the 
Un1oNn-LEADER acquired their local com- 
petitor, the Manchester Datty Mirror, 
These 


deals, small in comparison with the great 


and merged it with the LEADER. 


events that are going on in the journal- 


istic world, vet are significant. For, be- 


tween January first and August of 
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1927, fifty-one daily newspapers ended 
their careers, eight morning and forty- 
three evening journals, the total number 
falling from 2,001 to 1,950. 


the largest decrease in nine years for the 


This was 


seme period, and the Epiror AND PuB- 
LISHER, as well as many observers of the 
of 


journalistic merging is far from being in 


trend of affairs, declare the end 
sight. 

Of all the newspaper organizations, 
that of William Randolph Hearst is ad- 
mittedly the most powerful. Its men are 
picked carefully. Colonel Knox from 
the first inaugurated various economies, 
and his task in Washington and Balii- 
more was one of improvement of the 
management in that district. Hearst has 
recently completed new housing facilities 
New York and has erected a new 
building for the New York JoURNAL. In 
this Hearst 
publications floated a bond issue of 
$25,000,000 last year. It is assumed that 
Colonel Knox will make his headquarters 
in New York City. He has added to his 
personal staff F. EE. Williamson, pub- 


in 


expansion program the 


licity man with the New I:ngland Coun- 
cil, with headquarters at Boston, and 
former correspondent of the Associated 
Press at Boston. Williamson came to 


Boston from Pittsburg, where he was 


‘employed by the Associated Press. 


Somebody has been trying to figure 
out Colonel Knox’s present salary. That 
is always an interesting topic to those 
who try to measure a man’s worth by the 
money he received for his services. This 
matter, however, has not been made pub- 
lic. It was reported when he went with 
Hearst originally that the Boston assign- 
ment alone commanded from $25,000 to 
$35,000 a year. 


} 


Newspaper accounts set 
his probable present salary at $100,000 
a year. What does it matter? 

What fact that 
Frank Knox, who entered college with 


does matter is the 
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the sum of $25 in his pockets, worked 
his way through school, graduated with 
deserved credit, entered the newspaper 
game as a cub reporter, was made news 
editor after one year with the paper, 
after the second year became circulation 
manager, after three years entered busi- 
ness for himself with a capital of $500, 
has now attained what is admittedly the 
highest position of its kind in the world. 

The late George L. Kibbee, for many 
years editorial writer for the Union- 
LEADER, 1924 a sketch of 
Colonel Knox that was not only compre- 
This 


was published in the Nashua TELEGRAPH 


wrote in 


hensive but was a labor of love. 


at the time Colonel Knox was a candi- 
date for Governor of New Hampshire 
on the Republican ticket and not only 
because it is a thoroughly good biograph- 
ical but because Mr. 
knew and loved his newspaper chief and 


sketch Kibbee 
would like nothing better, were he alive 
in the flesh, than to have a part in this 
article, the GRANITE MONTHLY quotes 
from it: 

More than a decade ago a hitherto 
unfamiliar name was swiftly becoming 
a household word in New Hampshire, 
that of Frank Knox, then editor and 
publisher of the Manchester LEeaper, 
now editor and publisher of the UNton 
and LEADER. 

During the intervening period thou- 
sands of people of the state have come 
to know the bearer of that name person- 
aliv, while thousands know more or less 
about him as newspaper editor, soldier, 
state agriculture 
along unique lines, chairman of the New 


active promoter of 


Hampshire Publicity Commission, po- 


litical leader of wide repute and intimate 
friend of Roosevelt, Wood, Harding and 
Coolidge. 

Major Knox is a native of Boston. 
He was born there on January 1, 1874, 
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the son of William Edwin and Sarah 


-srnard Knox. However, when he 
was still young the family moved to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where the elder 
Knox went into business, so, in addition 
to New England birth and tradition in 


Ce le nel 


Knox’s mature life in New Hampshire 


the background upon which 
has been laid, one finds middle western 
and even frontier elements, which may 
well be examined for their significance 
and bearing upon the richly diversified 
life and service in this state. 

the 
schools of Boston and Grand Rapids and 
Alma _ College, 


which he was graduated with the degree 


Frank Knox attended public 


went thence to from 
of Bachelor of Arts after he had broken 
in upon his college course to serve in the 
Spanish-American war. In college he 
was active and conspicuous in athletics, 
playing half-back on the varsity team 
for four years, and was captain in his 
sophomore year. In his senior year, 
however, the war with Spain came on 
and Knox dropped both studies and 
sports, enlisted in Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders and, as a member of Troop D, 
fought in all engagements of the expe- 
ditionary forces in Cuba, including, of 
course, San Juan Hill. 


fine association came the acquaintance 


Through -+this 


with Colonel Roosevelt, which ripened 


» a sympathetic friendship of rare 
which and 
through the succeeding years, which re- 
mained unshaken until the death of that 
great statesman and which today is a 


intimacy grew deepened 


cherished memory. 

\n opportunity to return to New 
I-ngland was offered Knox directly after 
the war with Spain, a position on the 
staff of the Boston JouRNAL, then at the 
height of its success and influence, being 

nto him. This was declined, and the 
young veteran went home to Michigan, 
entered the office of the Grand Rapids 
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HeRALD and plunged into politics as a 
stump speaker in support of William 
Alden Smith, then congressman and 
afterward United States Senator from 
Michigan. 

After two years’ apprenticeship in the 
editorial and business departments of the 
HERALD Frank Knox and John A. Mueh- 
ling embarked in an enterprise of their 
own, purchasing the Sault Ste. ;Marie 
JOURNAL, a weekly paper, which they 
converted into a daily and with which 
they were so successful that within a 
year it absorbed its only competitor. The 
consolidated paper, known as the News, 
was the only daily published in their 
part of Michigan. 

Right here may be pointed out a 
characteristic of Colonel Knox that has 
been touched upon in his relation with 
Roosevelt, his aptitude for the forming 
The associa- 
tion with Mr. Muehling has continued 


of enduring friendships. 


without interruption through adversity 
and prosperity, in the grind of hard work 
and the exhilaration of daring adventure, 
One finds this 
running all through his career—this win- 


until the present day. 


ning quality of making and retaining 
firm associations with his fellows. 

But to return to Sault Ste. Marie and 
the quest for the background of Major 
The 
scene of this early newspaper venture 
North- 


ern Michigan was peopled by miners, 


Knox’s New Hampshire career. 
was then a part of the frontier. 

lumbermen, the Great Lakes sailors, for 
the “Soo” boasts the greatest locks in 
the world, greater even than those of 
the Panama canal, and, of course, is a 
shipping center of first-rate importance. 
And life was raw, hard and picturesque 
there in those days. Saloons, gambling 
dens, and disorderly houses abounded, 
and the proprietors had “thrown their 
keys away,” everything evil was wide 
open, day and night. Public affairs of 
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the community were in the hands of its 
baser elements and on a level with its 
commercialized vice. 

The young editor saw at once that no 
prosperous city could be built on any 
such foundation as this and his first edi- 
torial fight was for the cleaning up of 
the town. It lasted years and was sel- 
dom lacking in excitement. 

Meanwhile Knox was interesting him- 
self in other matters, was, in fact, be- 
coming a political figure in the state. In 
1919 his fellow townsman and peculiarly 
intimate friend, Chase S. Osborn, be- 
came a candidate for governor. Knox 
was his campaign manager, later became 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and achieved the distinction of 
directing a campaign which resulted in 
a two to one victory for Osborn in a 
vear when the prevailing drift the coun- 
try over was in favor of the Democrats. 

Then Knox was chosen by Roosevelt 
to handle T. R.’s campaign in the West 
for the election of delegates to the 1912 
Republican National convention, and 
throughout 1911-12 he devoted himself 
to this strenuous work. He had weekly 
conferences with Roosevelt in New 
York, and the rest of the time was given 
over to travel throughout the West. In 
one six-months’ period of this time 
Knox traveled 50,000 miles. It was 
after the culmination of this effort and 
the split in the Republican party that 
Knox sold out his Michigan property. 

This brings one to the threshold of 
Knox’s life as a New Hampshire man 
and one may well stop and sum up. 
What sort of man came here then? On 
what sized stage had he shown himself 
fitted to act? What were his associations 
and his outlook? What was to be ex- 
pected of him? Here was a college-bred 
man, a soldier, a frontier and _ city- 
building editor, a valiant champion of 
civic righteousness, a political leader of 


statewide and nationwide dimensions. 
an intimate associate of the Apostle of 
the Square Deal. Such was the man 
whose name was so swiftly to become 
familiar from one end of New Hamp- 
shire to the other. Manifestly, public 
service, vigorous and diversified, could 
be confidently predicted of him. 

Colonel Knox, in company with Mr, 
Muehling, founded the Manchester 
LEADER in October, 1912. The fol- 
lowing months constituted a_ period 
of readjustments all around, — not 
only for the newcomers in _ the 
state’s newspaper field, but through- 
out the country as well. Industry and 
business were becoming unsettled. Soon 
it became apparent that the LEADER re- 
quired for its success association with a 
strong morning paper, and, in midsum- 
mer, 1913, the Manchester UNIon was 
purchased from Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, 
who was, to all intents and purposes, its 
proprietor through the ownership oi 
almost all the stock of the company. 
That Major Knox regarded this acqui- 
sition as an instrument for service is 
shown by the following brief extract 
from the editorial announcing — the 
purchase : 

“Next to gathering and presenting all 
the news, the UNn1on’s special purpose 
and chief endeavor will be the advance- 
ment of New Hampshire's interests, the 
promotion of its development, the en- 
couragement of every condition — that 
affects its citizens in the community and 
home.” 

The deed followed the word. The 
Union and LEADER were put into every 
useful work making for civic betterment, 


and many were and are the serious, earn- 
est discussions within the office as to how 
best to serve the state. Then the war 
broke upon Europe and a new situation, 
bringing new problems, confronted the 
editor and publisher of these papers. 
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This new situation was met squarely and 
ever after the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and more especially after that of the 
Arabic, the the 


kind which revealed the real purpose of 


fateful second act of 


the first, Knox contended vigorously for 
the acceptance of the German challenge 
and urged preparedness for the inevi- 
table struggle. Meanwhile there was 
work for him to do in the field of na- 
tional politics, the nature of which is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that he 
was chosen by Roosevelt to speak for 
him in the negotiations leading to the 
consolidating of the Republicans and the 
Progressives at the time of the Republi- 
can National convention in 1916, and he 
was called into conference at Sagamore 
Hill at which a general plan was worked 
out. 

Then the war came to America. And 
the UNION to 
whom the paper’s record in the Civil 


to some old friends of 
War was not a pleasurable thing to re- 
call, despite the evident 
Editor Campbell, 


spring 


sincerity of 
the 
Knox 


those days in 
of 1917 were inspiring. 
simply swung and led his paper into the 
war. The staff was so thoroughly de- 
pleted even before the draft that for the 
remainder of the war period the UNIon 
and LEADER were got out by little more 
than a skeleton staff. 

Colonel Knox was appointed to the 
committee on public safety and assigned 
at once to duties relating to enlistment, 
throwing himself into them with energy. 
He offered his services to both state and 


nation and then, on the advice of both 
Roosevelt and General Leonard Wood, 


volunteered for training in the officers’ 


training At once he was made 
president of the New Hampshire Off- 
cers’ Training Association and in an in- 
tensive officer material 

uch he organized no less than 250 can- 


camp. 


campaign for 


lates for commissions were enlisted. 
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Of course he expected nothing but 
that he would be among the first to be 
ordered to Plattsburg and was astounded 
when the list of appointees was published 
Stull, 
there was one more way to get into the 


to find that his name was not in it. 
service and he took it. He enlisted as a 
private in the First New 
Infantry, N. H. N. G. 


night when, on the floor of the‘ State 


Hampshire 
There was a 
Armory in Manchester, the editorial pro- 
prietor of the UNIoN, its state editor, and 
one of its linotype operators were drilled 
together in the “school of the soldier” by 
its night telegraph editor, all members of 
the regiment. But Colonel Knox did not 
go with the first. He was immediately 
Colonel M. V3 Healy 


for officers’ training school appointment 


recommended by 


and was soon assigned to Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y., where there was a shortage 
of men of mature years. 

Thus it came about that Colonel Knox 
entered the national service as a New 
Hampshire man in a very special sense. 
He went into it directly from the New 
Hampshire National Guard. His war 
record can be told briefly. In the month 
following the declaration of a state of 
war he was in uniform. In August he 
was made a captain of cavalry, this 
branch of the service being then a vital 
The 
following month he was sent to Camp 


part of the divisional organization. 


Dix where he was made divisional per- 
sonal officer in which capacity he as- 
signed 50,000 men to the various units 
of the division. In December he was 
appointed major in the field artillery and 
was given command of a horse-drawn 
ammunition train. 
in this office. 


He served overseas 


His work was that of conveying ammu- 
nition to the artillery and infantry firing 
lines, strenuous work when it had to 
be done in virtually trackless, muddy 
forests, hazardous work when it con- 
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sisted in carrying small arms ammunition 
to front line trenches, under cover of 
darkness and in silence enforced so 
strictly that the applying of wheel brakes 
was prohibited. And not once did 
Colonel Knox send his men to undertake 
a mission which he had not personally 
surveyed and reconnoitered. 

And if it be asked whether or not, 
after all, he had any of the real fighting 
service, let it be said that his division 
took part in both the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives, that his ar- 
tillery brigade was not relieved until the 
armistice, that from August to Novem- 
ber in the unforgettable 1918 Colonel 
Knox was uninterruptedly in the zone 
of active operations and almost continu- 
ously under fire, that he took an active 
and honorable part in the last great drive 
that broke the Western front in two and 
ended only with the end of the war itself. 
He had been recommended for a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy when the armistice 
suddenly put a stop to all pending 
promotions. 

Tn the spring of 1919 Knox returned 
to Manchester. A veteran of two wars 
he was still at the peak of vigorous man- 
hood, passing his discharge examination 
with flying colors as 100 per cent phys- 
ically perfect. And although in com- 
mon with most service men he yearned 
for a bit of freedom to attend to his 
personal affairs after a long period of 
discipline, he was quickly immersed in 
public or semi-public matters. 

First of all there were the ex-service 
men endeavoring to organize themselves 
in some socially useful and mutually 
helpful way. To these men he gave un- 
stinted aid in their worthy endeavor, and 
it was under his leadership as the first 


state commander of the American 

Legion that the state organization at- 

tained its present enviable condition. 
Once more politics called. General 


Wood was a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination and he and Knox were 
long-time friends. Here, then, was the 
irresistible appeal. He joined the Wood 
forces under the leadership of Frank H, 
Hitchcock and was sent by New Hamp- 
shire as a delegate-at-large and chair- 
man of the delegation. As matters 
turned out Hitchcock was unable to 
exercise his full powers owing to dis- 
sensions within the Wood camp, and it 
was to Knox that both factions turned 
eventually and he became Wood’s floor 
leader in the 1920 convention. 

After Colonel Knox’s return from the 
war he was possessed with the idea of 
aiding in working out some special and 
distinctive part in the complex social 
problem which, even if not created by 
the war, had become so complicated and 
pressing in recent years. Many other 
men have felt this same urge. Industrial 
and financial leaders, college presidents, 
editors who do not want to be mere 
propagandists, all sorts of men of 
thought and action. Directly after the 
war there was a prevalent feeling of 
change. Civilization had been partly 
unhinged. The world was to be differ- 
ent, perhaps better. How make it 
better? 

Knox approached this subject in his 
own way and thought out his own solu- 
tion pretty much alone. His base of 
mental operation was the state. His 
question was how best to get the state to 
going prosperously after the upheaval 
and only partial settling down. Quickly 
he worked his way to agriculture, the 
state’s basic industry, and after exhaust- 
ive study arrived at the conviction that 
agricultural revival and permanent estab- 
lishment on a paying basis depended in 
great measure upon the adoption of co- 
operative marketing on a large scale. 
Then he studied cooperative marketing 
through and° through while advancing 
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his belief. He went to Europe and 
examined it there in its most highly de- 
And it has 
courageous 
leadership that the New Hampshire Co- 
Marketing 


veloped form in Denmark. 
been under his vigorous, 
operative Association has 
crown from nothing to an organization 
of 600 members, which did business to 
the amount of $85,000 in its first year, 
$257,000 two years ago, and $400,000 
last year (1923). 

Moreover, he has succeeded in inter- 
esting men in other parts of the country 
who heretofore have not been greatly 
impressed by this remedy for some of 
the ills of the farmer. President Cool- 
ilge has personally asked Knox to go to 
Washington to talk with him about this 
very subject, and in a recent message 
there is an unmistakable flavor familiar 
to readers of UNION editorials in such 
passages as, 

“No complicated scheme for relief, no 
plan for government fixing of prices, no 
resort to the public treasury, will be of 
value in 


any permanent establishing 


agriculture. Simple and direct methods 
put in operation by the farmer himself 
are the only real sources of restoration. 

“He must His 


exchanges 


have organization. 


with whom _ he 


customer 
products of the farm for those of in- 
dustry is organized and there is no wav 
ior the farmer to meet this unless he, 
too, is organized.” 

This is precisely what Colonel Knox 
had been preaching and that New Hamp- 
shire farmers have been practicing to 
their very great profit under his leader- 
ship, and he has put practice behind 


preaching. Believing that for southern 


New Hampshire there is solid prosperity 
in the production of fruit and poultry 
whe: 


through cooperation, the products 
are handled economically, he spared no 
effor: to promote this specialized form 
of form business, 
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Colonel Knox dearly loves a horse and 
finds his chief recreation in horseback 
riding. He has several saddle horses in 
his stable always. 
dian 


He has been an In- 
Commissioner for several years 
(was made a life member in 1911) and 
it is his way when on visits to the reser- 
vations to live in the saddle, sometimes 
for weeks at a time. 

The Rough Rider has added to his 
military record active front-line service 
in the World War as a soldier-officer 
from New Hampshire. The political 
leader on a nation-wide stage is still an 
active figure in the councils of national 
politics. The youthful champion of ac- 
tive righteousness in the interest of one 
state has become the leader in an eco- 
that is rapidly 
changing for the better the conditions of 


nomic transformation 


life in another, our own. The record ts 


one of unremitting and exceedingly 
valuable service to the state. 

One word more, and not about an inci- 
dent or event, but about the man him- 
self. Much is said about leadership 
these days and the qualities of leader- 
ship. The foregoing sketch portrays a 


leader, but you have to be close to 
Colonel Knox to know that he has one 
quality in high degree for want of which 
leader has come to 


many a would-be 


shipwreck. He proceeds by the route of 
conference with his fellows. Aggressive 
and decisive in action when the time for 
action comes, he nevertheless is exceed- 
ingly patient of diverse opinions while a 
line of action is being decided upon. 
Men in his newspaper office tell you that 
in all important crises widely diverging 
views are eagerly sought and examined 
with candor, that criticism is welcome 
and is frankly tested as to its validity. 
In other words he has the aptitude for 
cooperation with associates which is one 
of the finest characteristics of the higher 
forms of leadership. 
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A Nation-Wide Campaign for the Early 
Diagnosis of Tuberculosis 


ROBERT B. KERR, M. D. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


ROCRASTINATING with tuber- 
P escas is gambling with death. 

Herein lies the great tragedy of 
the disease. Most easily cured of all 
chronic diseases, when discovered early, 
tuberculosis is so insidious in its stealthy 
onslaught on the human body that many 
of its victims do not know they are in 
danger until the disease has progressed 
so far that the chance of effecting a cure 
are greatly lessened. 

Tuberculosis is curable in 85 per cent 
of the early or incipient cases, in 50 per 
cent of the moderately advanced cases, 
and in but 15 per cent of the far ad- 
vanced cases. 

Yet no man can be cured of tuber- 
culosis without his consent. He must 
consent to a physical examination by a 
physician that the disease may be dis- 
covered, and then he must consent to 
follow the prescribed course of treat- 
ment for a sufficient length of time that 
the disease may be cured. 

What is true of the individual case is 
true of the mass. As early diagnosis of 
tuberculosis becomes more frequent the 
number of deaths from the disease 
declines. 

Early diagnosis cannot come until the 
physician is fully prepared to make it. 
Nor will he make it until the patient 
seeks it. And the patient (who fre- 
quently does not know that he is a pa- 
tient) will not ask for it until he has 
been persuaded that certain premonitory 
symptoms are fraught with danger and 
require him to take prompt action to pre- 
vent disaster. 


For twenty years the organized cam- 
paign against tuberculosis has coped 
with these perplexing problems in the 
fight against the disease. It has met with 
varying degrees of success. Certain 
truths have been established, namely: 
that where tuberculosis cases are dis- 
covered early the death rate and sickness 
rate from the disease falls; and _ that 
where little is done to educate the public 
as to the danger signals of the disease 
or to provide early diagnosis, the death 
rate is high. 

It is reasonably certain that there are 
at least 270,000 active but unknown or 
undiagnosed cases of tuberculosis in the 
United States. By this is meant, cases 
unknown to themselves, their friends, 
their doctors and the public. These 
figures are on the basis of intensive 
case finding campaigns. From these 
estimates it is possible that we have 
approximately 1,000 unknown active 


tuberculosis cases in New Hampshire 
although it is probable that these figures 


are high since the New Hampshire 
Tuberculosis Association has for the 
past eight years developed a painstaking 
and thorough search for the early dis- 
covery and treatment of tuberculosis 
patients, and has at the present time 
over 5,000 patients under supervision. 
It is for the purpose of searching out 
the- unknown cases and to hasten the 
over tuberculosis that the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated organizations are to conduct 
an intensive educational campaign dur- 
ing the month of March of this year to 


victory 
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emphasize the necessity for early diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis. The campaign is 
to be of an intensive nature with two 
aims in view: first, to focus the attention 
of the public at large upon the symptoms 
and danger signals of early tuberculosis 
and to urge them to go to their doctor 
for examination; and, second, to stimu- 
late a renewed interest on the part of the 
medical profession in the recognition of 
the early stage of tuberculosis. 

The American Public Health Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held in 
Cincinnati, October, 1927, endorsed by 
resolution the plan of the campaign and 
offered to lend assistance to the move- 
ment. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has agreed to stimulate the interest 
of the medical profession through its 
Journal and to interest the lay public by 
publishing articles and editorials on the 
subject in HyGEIa. 

State, county and city tuberculosis 
and health associations will organize 
meetings where talks will be given, 
motion pictures shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. The National 
Tuberculosis Association is preparing 
several million pieces of printed matter 
for distribution through its affliated 
associations. A motion picture for lay 
audiences to be called “Let Your Doctor 
Decide,” and another for medical groups 
entitled, “The Doctor Decides,” will be 
used in the campaign. It is expected 
that 10,000 bill boards will carry the 
message of the campaign. The text of 
this poster will be the keynote of the 
entire campaign. 

“You may have tuberculosis. Watch 
for these danger signals: 

Too easily tired 

Loss of weight 

Indigestion 

Cough that hangs on 
Let Your Doctor Decide.” 


The designer of the twenty-four sheet 
poster is F. G. Cooper, known the world 
over for his incomparable war posters, 
The designer of the smaller poster js 
Ernest Hamlin Baker, another artist of 
national prominence. 

The text of the standard circular and 
of all of the printed matter has been 
approved for accuracy of statement by 
a committee of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. The entire cam- 
paign will be financed out of the 
proceeds of the Christmas seal sale. 

Besides posters, motion pictures and 
other educational methods, the press, 
ever alert to popular interests, may be 
counted on to publish articles of infor- 
mation and news, telling about the 
progress of the campaign. 

In short, every effort will be put forth 
to make the effectiveness and extent of 
this tuberculosis educational drive equal 
to that of the annual campaign for the 
sale of Christmas seals, which has been 
so uniformly successful. If the effort 
succeeds, similar concentrated educa- 
tional campaigns will be planned for 
succeeding years. 

Already a leader in the campaign for 
early diagnosis through its state-wide 
Tuberculosis Clinic and Nursing Servic 
the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation is ready to lead in the nation- 
wide early diagnosis educational cam- 
paign in March. 

The endorsement, active co-operation 
and participation of the state and lodal 
Boards of Health, of the Board bi 
Iducation, of the State and County 
Medical Societies and of representative 
citizens in the cities and towns through- 
out the state have been secured. 

Through the generosity of the out- 
door advertising companies of the 
state seventy-five 24 sheet bill board 
posters “You May Have Tuberculosis— 
Let Your Doctor Decide”—are to be dis- 
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played free of charge during the month 
of March. 

Two thousand smaller posters are to 
be placed in waiting rooms, post-offices, 
windows and halls of public buildings, 
stores, lodge rooms, churches, factories, 


harber shops, schools and pool rooms. 





Diagnostic Standards of Tuberculosis is 
also available to the physicians through 
the Association. Subjects treated in 
this booklet are: 
“The Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis in Adults and Children” 
“Diagnosis of Hilum Tuberculosis” 


ik 
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“Tet Your Doctor DECIDE” 


Twenty thousand four page circulars 
entitled “Let Your Doctor Decide” are 
to be distributed at all public gatherings 
and meetings, through the schools, and 
several large corporations are to use 
them as enclosures with their March 
Invoices. 
The physicians of the state are being 
ached through a monthly one-sheet 
ulletin entitled “Tuberculosis Ab- 
icts’—the March issue of which is to 
levoted exclusively to the early 
osis of tuberculosis. A copy of 


“Classification of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis”’. 

“Disposition of Patients with Tuber- 
culosis” 

At the suggestion of the President of 
the N. H. Tuberculosis Society, Dr. 
Emery M. Fitch of Claremont, a postal 
card is to be sent to the physicians in 
the various cities and towns, extending 
an invitation to attend the Tuberculosis 
Clinics of the New Hampshire Tuber- 
culosis Association and bring in suspi- 
cious cases. 
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Arrangements have been perfected for 
presentation of the importance of early 
diagnosis before medical and lay audi- 
ences in various parts of the state and 
in this connection the two motion pic- 
tures will be used. The first is a one 
for lay audiences entitled 
“Delay is Dangerous” the second is a 
reel for physicians and is entitled “The 


reel film 


Doctor Decides.” 

“Delay is Dangerous” emphasizes the 
importance of early diagnosis from the 
patient’s point: of view. John Dorsey, 
a building superintendent, becomes easily 
fatigued on the job. At home he is 
irritable and has no appetite. He and 
his wife take a drive. On the way they 
come upon the twenty-four sheet poster 
of the National Association, “You May 
Tuberculosis.” The symptoms 
mentioned are the same as those Dorsey 
After talking 
the matter over, he feels that he had 
better let his doctor decide whether or 
not he is tuberculous. The doctor gives 
him a thorough chest examination, has 


Have 


has noticed in himself. 


a sputum test made and X-ray taken and 
the results in the verdict, 
“active tuberculosis.” As a precaution, 
the physician suggests that Dorsey’s 
family also be examined. 

Dorsey goes to a sanatorium. After 
several months he is discharged as an 
arrested case. 


diagnosis 


He leaves, promising to 
follow the doctor’s advice to “go slow” 
at first and to remain under medical 
supervision for some time. 

No effort has been spared to make 
this film appealing and educational. The 
story is a thread on which the educa- 
tional message is hung, but this is done 
so cleverly that even the story itself 
teaches the desired lesson. Photography 
and direction by Underwood and Under- 
wood insures excellence of quality for 
the film. 

In the film 


for physicians, “The 
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Doctor Decides,” Dr. Myron is discoy- 
ered opening the morning mail. Checks 
are few but advertising circulars are 
annoyingly many. No wonder then that 
his first impulse on opening a circular 
calling attention to the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis, is to chuck it into the 
waste basket. On second thought he 
retrieves the circular and glances 
through it. The diagnostic criteria listed 
there turn his thoughts toward a patient, 
Mr. Dorsey. His history card shows 
that an exact diagnosis has not yet been 
made. Is it, perhaps, tuberculosis? 

Mr. Dorsey, building superintendent, 
does not look sick as he sits at his desk 
but he is obviously tired and worn. A 
hearty, good-natured friend breezes in 
and tries to persuade him to leave his 
desk for a round of golf. Dorsey puts 
him off. When all excuses fail he pio- 
tests that he has an appointment with his 
doctor. 

“Look here,’”’ says the doctor, keenly 
eyeing Dorsey after a few preliminary 
questions, “we must get at the bottom of 
your trouble.” Setting the incomplete 
history card aside, he begins taking a 
careful history. This is followed by an 
examination, shown rather sketchily, but 
the essentials on which a diagnosis 1s 
based are brought out clearly. The cor- 
rect method of eliciting the expiratory 
cough, for example, is ingeniously por- 
trayed, an X-ray photograph interpreted 
by means of pointer and fitles adds 
interest and a scene showing a technician 
searching for the tubercle bacillus brings 
out the importance of examining the 
sputum. 

At a subsequent visit the doctor tells 
Dorsey frankly that he has tuberculosis. 
Dorsey is not as surprised or frightened 
as one might suspect. He, too, has been 
impressed by the message: “Let Your 
Doctor Decide.” But how did he get 


the disease? From his mother probably, 
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who for years has been a sufferer from 
“chronic bronchitis.”” Dorsey is_ per- 
suaded to bring the whole family, includ- 
ing his white-haired mother, in for 
examination. It is found that Mrs. 
Dorsey, the elder, has chronic pulmonary 
tuberculosis; Mr. Dorsey has incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis and Mrs. Dor- 


culosis as determined by the tuberculin 
test and the X-ray, and one has no signs 
of the disease. The summaries of these 
findings are listed and compared by 
means of an animated graph which 
illustrates the important role that family 
contact plays in the spread of tuber- 


culosis. 


sey, the wife is normal. Of the three “In the early diagnosis of tubercu- 
ces . 
isted 


lent, 


children (one had died in infancy of 


losis,’ writes a hand in bold script, “les 
tuberculosis meningitis), two show evi- the hope of cure.” 
dence of tracheobronchial gland tuber- 


“Let Your Doctor Decide.” 
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“Sn The Old Man of the Mountain is calling 
e his And dire is his need today ; 
puts lor tragedy gaunt is stalking the trail, 
pio- With the Notch as her special prey. 
sis lor sale—a tree for a dollar. 

There’s a hundred thousand we're told 
Must fall to the ring of the woodman’s axe 
inary Unless they are quickly sold. 
ym of 
iplete For sale- a tree for a dollar. 
ing a A pine or a spruce so tall ; 

Primeval it stands in the woodland dim 

Who will answer the Old Man’s call? 
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Sis 1S Must the Notch and the glorious Profile 
2 cor- Resound to the whine of a mill? 
-atory Shall the brooks with brush be strangled, 
| por- And the thrush’s song be stilled ? 
reted Oh you who have stood by the roadside 

And gazed up at the Old Stone Face, 
nician Won't you give a dollar to help him? 
rings Shall the Notch be a barren waste? 
¢ the 
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The Old Man of the Mountain is calling; 
He is asking our help today. 

Long and well has he guarded his forests ; 
Shall we let them be taken away ? 


r tells 
ulosis. 
itened 
s been It’s our dollars against the sawmills. 

Your | Which, say you, shall win in the race? 
Come, Sons of New England, awaken; 
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Editorial 


The drive for one hundred thousand 
dollars needed to complete the fund for 
the purchase of Franconia Notch promises 
to be successful. One of the outstanding 
features of the campaign was the gener- 
ous contribution of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, which matched 
dollar for dollar every contribution re- 
ceived through the Manchester head- 
quarters—a fine public spirit that merits 
the appreciation of the State. 

x x * x 

Automatic traffic signals are not yet 
very common in New Hampshire, but 
wherever tried have proved satisfactory. 
Now comes the argument that this form 
of traffic control is illegal and no penalty 
can be imposed for violation. Perhaps 
in the far distant future the turn of 
events may be such that all laws and 
rules will go into the discard and anar- 
chy reign supreme for its usual short 
time. But that time is not today, nor 
yet many tomorrows, and while we are 
living today and tomorrow there will be 
enough strength and force to exact from 
automobile drivers an obedience to meas- 
ures and safeguards that are set up to 
protect the persons and property of the 
majority of the people. Whether auto- 
matic traffic signals, stop signs and other 


warnings installed for the protection of 
the traveller on the roads are technically 
legal, is really immaterial for the present. 
New Hampshire Motor Vehicle Laws 
provide a penalty for “Whoever upon 
any way operates a vehicle recklessly, or 
so that the lives or safety of the public 
might be endangered.” The motorist 
who deliberately ignores a traffic signal 
is a reckless driver 





or insane. In either 
case Commissioner Griffin will not lose 
much time in depriving him of his license 
to drive. 
* x x x 

Commissioner Sullivan of the State 
Insurance Department once more gives 
timely warning against investment in 
wild-cat stock companies and incidentally 
calls attention to the losses that have 
been incurred by New Hampshire in- 
vestors despite the protection afforded 
by the “Blue-Sky Law.” If the Com- 
missioner’s advice was given the atten- 
tion it deserves much disappointment 
and some misery might be avoided. 
Many of the dupes of slick stock sales- 


men—and salesladies—are the inheritors 





of wealth. It is safe to assume that in 
nearly every instance they are giver 
sound advice in matters pertaining to 
investments by their bankers and attor- 
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nevs. Regardless of warnings the newly 
acquired wealth is invested, not at home 
to assist in establishing a new industry 
or business or to further develop what 
we now have, but in pretty stock certifi- 
cates that are often found to be worth- 
less. It is unfortunate that honest men 
and women lose their money in these 
dishonest enterprises. It is also unfor- 
tunate that they refuse to seek or to heed 
sood advice. Whether they deserve 
much sympathy is quite another matter. 


bx i 


Governor Spaulding had a decidedly 
difficult task before him in the selection 
of a successor to the late William T. 
Gunnison as a member of the Public 
Service Commission, which body is gen- 
erally regarded as no less important 
than the Supreme Court, since the 
proper discharge of its duties, if not re- 
quiring so great a knowledge of law on 
the part of its membership, requires 
broad business judgment, and a clear 
comprehension of the relative merits and 
demands of important yet often contflict- 
ing interests. To this Commission the 
public looks for protection from the 
greed of grasping corporations; and the 
corporations, particularly those  con- 
trolling transportation lines, from the 
unreasonsble demands of the public. 
Since the rapid and gigantic strides 
made by foreign interests in securing 
control of electric power companies 
iroughout the State, the importance of 
the Commission has been greatly en- 
hanced, and the interest of the people in 
it correspondingly increased. 

The Governor seems to have labored 
diligently to secure the best possible man 

able for the position, considering 
partisan limitations by which he 
rally considered himself bound, and, 
the selection of Assistant Attorney 
ral Mayland H. Morse, he has not 


secured the best man in his party for the 
office it is because of the fact that most 
men of whose qualifications there can be 
no question are so engaged that they 
could not accept the position without the 
great pecuniary sacrifice which men in 
this age are not wont to make. 

Mr. Morse is a comparatively young 
man, and when named by Governor 
Winant two years ago, for the position 
from which he is now removed, had 
been little known in the State at large. 
It is generally conceded, however, that 
he performed faithful and efficient ser- 
vice in that position, and the public will 
look hopefully for no less faithful de- 
votion to duty in the position to which 
he has now been assigned, and in which 
he is associated with two men of proven 
ability and devotion in the persons of 
John W. Storrs and Fred H. Brown. 


* 
* 


That Governor Fuller of Massachu- 
setts is determined that the interests of 
the State shall not suffer for want of 


properly qualified lawyers in protecting 
them when important issues are involved, 
is evidenced by his appointment of Sher- 
man L. Whipple as special Assistant 
Attorney General to conduct its case in 
the U. S. District Court against the 
Worcester Electric Light Co. The wis- 
dom of the Governor’s selection is no 
less noteworthy than the readiness with 
which this noted lawyer, whose practice 
exceeds that of any other in New Eng- 
land, responded to the invitation to 
assume the position, which he charac- 
terized as “acall to public’ service.” 
New Hampshire people generally take 
pride in the success and reputation of 
this distinguished lawyer, born on “New 
London Hill” in our County of Merri- 
mack, who ranks among the ablest and 
most illustrious of the native sons of the 
old Granite State. 








The Press Gives Encoura gement 


From Newport Argus-Champion: 

We congratulate the Granite State Press of 
Manchester, our successors in the publication 
of THE GRANITE MONTHLY, on the appearance 
make-up and contents of the January number 
of the magazine. It is double the usual size, 
containing sixty-four pages of unusually fine 
reading for all lovers of New Hampshire, 
biography, history, fiction, verse and editorial 
matter that is pointed and timely. Mr. 
Edward T. McShane, the new editor and pub- 
lisher, is a brilliant writer and able executive, 
and with the assistance of H. H. Metcalf, who 
the 
service of the magazine, we predict that the 
publication will at once enter upon the most 
Hampshire at heart should be without THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 

* * * * 


has consented to remain for a time in 


From “Granite Chips” by Harlan C. Pearson 
in Concord Datly Monitor: 

This (January ) THE GRANITE 
MontHLyY is one of the largest and hand- 
somest numbers ever put out by this publica- 
tion in its fifty years of existence and also is 
the first one marked as published in Manches- 
ter, its previous habitations having been in 
Dover, Concord, Boston and Newport. 
Edward T. McShane, editor and publisher, is 
to be congratulated upon the appearance of 
his magazine, which is well illustrated and 
printed upon a fine quality of paper, made at 
the Amoskeag Paper Mills in Manchester. If 
the standard of this issue is maintained, THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY is assured one of the best 
years in its half century. 

We note that the name of Henry H. Metcalf 
remains connected with the magazine as asso- 
ciate editor and that one of its interesting 
articles is a sketch by him of Dr. Zatae L. 
Straw, the first, it is promised, of a series 
dealing with representative women of New 
Hampshire. In addition to the portrait of 
Hon. Ora A. Brown, appearing with Mr. 
Young’s article, there is a fine picture of ex- 
Governor Albert O. Brown, used with his 
“History of Taxation in New Hampshire.” 
Another familiar face is that of Tax Com- 
missioner Laurence F. Whittemore, prefacing 
his contribution on “What Price Government.” 
Other full page portraits are those of the first 


issue of 
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abbot of St. Anselm’s and of the late William 
J. Ahern, accompanying an appreciative article 
in the New Hampshire Necrology department. 
Fine looking gentlemen whose portraits are 
less familiar to the public eye are Messrs. 
Rotch, Morris and Bosson and Secretary 
Tuttle of the state publicity board, who are 
pictured in connection with an article upon 
the work of the board by Mr. Tuttle in which 
some new and interesting facts and figures 
are given and which is well accompanied by 
Commissioner E, W. Butterfield’s “See New 
Hampshire First!” There are half a dozen 
other articles of merit and as many poems, 
several of them by Concord authors, “Potter 
Spaulding,” George W. Parker, Elizabeth M. 
Massie, college girl, and Cyrus A. Stone, 
octogenarian, recently deceased. 
* * * * 


From New Hampshire Labor Review: 


A rejuvenated GRANITE MONTHLY has made 
its appearance on the news stands. With a 
new cover design of granite grey and sixty 
liberally illustrated pages of articles, editorials 
and poetry germane to New Hampshire in- 
terests and ideals, the half-century old 
GRANITE MONTHLY bids fair to acquire a new 
and generous lease on public affection which 
will tend toward an increased circulation list 
and an added influence in the historical, liter- 
rary and political affairs of this State. 

The GraNnitE MONTHLY symbolizes the 
never-dying spirit of one of the staunchest of 
the original thirteen American colonies. Like 
our granite hills it stands the stress of time 
and the storm of changing economic condi- 
tions—only one or two contemporaries were 
in existence at the time it was first launched 
by the venerable H. H. Metcalf. Through 
the passing years it has developed into a veri- 
table institution of, for, and by New Hamp- 
shire people. 

The attractive mechanical make-up, distinc- 
tive clientele of contributors, and other 
additional interesting features of the January 
number reflect the great pride and _ sincerity 
of purpose that motivate its new publisher, 
Mr. Edward T. McShane, of Manchester, 
who can be depended upon to maintain the 
high standard of excellence he has set in his 
first effort, 
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From “Delos Dickerman” in “Here and There” 
Column of Laconia Democrat: 

Harlan Pearson, always generous’ with 
praise for others in the profession he honors, 
told one of my Concord friends that in his 
opinion the last issue of the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY was the best one ever published. 
This was a remark privately made and not 
intended to obtain gratitude for Mr, Pearson. 
He was himself editor of that valuable publi- 
cation, gave long service to its up-building, 
which has always meant up-building of New 
Hampshire, as well. This state is under a 
deep debt of gratitude to Mr. H. H. Metcalf 
and Mr. Pearson and the Bass family for 
maintaining this magazine that has done 
so much for us. 

Mr. Edward T. McShane of Manchester, 
who has taken it over, may well feel happy 
over the first number issued by him. Mr. 
Metcalf remains in the management and we 
may well expect a most successful career for 
the publication. Mr. McShane is himself a 
publisher, a man of ability and enterprise and 
what does not always go with those qualities, 
hut which is fortunate for us, is a loyal New 
Hampshire man, devoted to the welfare and 
reputation of his state. 

* * * * 
From Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover: 

The January number of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY has made its appearance under the 
direction of its new owner and _ editor, 


Edward T. McShane of Manchester. Mr. 
McShane is a well known New England news- 
paperman and editor. Henry H. Metcalf, the 
venerable New Hampshire editor, the founder 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY, is to remain as 
associate editor, 

THE GRANITE MONTHLY is an institution in 
New Hampshire and is especially interesting 
to Dover people, as Mr. Metcalf was a former 
Dover man. John Scales and Mrs, Annie 
Wentworth Baer are frequent contributors, 
and Mrs. Martha W. Vyth is temporarily 
associated with the magazine. The late 
Marilla M. Ricker was also a contributor. 


* * * * 


From Penacook News Items: 

Penacook people may well feel pride in the 
fine copy of THE GRANITE MONTHLY which ap- 
peared for January with an entirely new and 
most attractive cover, having the map of the 
State and the Old Man of the Mountain in 
shadow. The subject matter seems to be of 
a high order, treating the affairs and interests 
of the Granite States from many angles. It 
contains several fine portraits, also several 
nature poems, among them being one written 
by a Penacook girl, Miss Elizabeth M. Massie, 
a graduate of Penacook High school, now at- 
tending Middlebury College, Vt. It is entitled 
“De Profundis.” This is the first copy issued 
by the new editor and publisher, Edward T. 
McShane, a former Penacook boy. 








A Woman's College for New Hampshire 


ELMER E. 


Z 


T APPEAKS that the associate 

editor of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 

owing to his modesty while reporting 
the proceedings of the State Grange im 
Concord, inferred that the matter of a 
woman's college in New Hampshire 
was inspired by the committee on reso- 
Jutions that reported it. As a matter of 
fact the preamble and resolutions were 
written and handed to the committee by 
Hon. Henry H. Metcalf, of Concord, and 
to him alone belongs the honor and glory 
of presenting to the State Grange an im- 
portant matter that met with unanimous 
approval. 

When the future brings forth a college 
for women in our State it should be a 
matter of record that it was Henry H. 
Metealf who championed its cause for 
many years. 

Believing that every reader of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY is interested in the 
subject matter the writer quotes the pre- 
amble and resolutions as adopted: 

WuereAs, Equality of right and op- 
portunity for men and women is a basic 
principle of our Order; and 

Wuereas, The women of New Hamp- 
shire, as of the nation at large, are now 
charged with all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, along with the 
men; and 

Wuereas, The fullest possible meas- 
ure of education is essential to the satis- 
factory discharge of these duties and 
obligations ; and 

Wuereas, The young women of New 
Hampshire enjoy far less opportunity for 
higher education than the young men ot 
the State: 


WOODBURY 


Resolved, By the New Hampshire 
State Grange, in annual session as- 
sembled, that the establishment and 
maintenance of a woman’s college in this 
state, which shall furnish courses oj 
study comparable to those of similar in- 
stitutions in other states, is greatly to be 
desired, to the end that our young 
women may enjoy equal educational ad- 
vantages with the young men. And 

Wuereas, The burden of taxation is 
already so heavy in the state as to be 
almost unendurable, and no public appro- 
priation for the purpose can be hoped 
for, for years to come, if ever; and 
through private endowment and support 
alone can such desirable object be 
accomplished : 

Resolved, That we appeal to public- 
spirited and generous-minded men and 
women otf the state, nation or resident, 
who have contributed liberally in the past 
to the endowment or support of various 
educational and benevolent institutions, 
to take this great need into serious con 
sideration, in the hope that their patriotic 
impulse may be stirred into effective 
action; and we invite all other organiza- 
tions, agencies or individuals, having the 
welfare of the state at heart, to join us 
in this appeal, and to aid, by all means in 
their power, in so awakening public sen- 
timent in behalf of this important object, 
that it may soon be accomplished. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the 
Trustees of Colby Academy, at New 
Londen, upen their recently announced 
purpose to make that institution exclu- 
sively a girls’ school after the current 
year, and to establish an additional two 
years, or junior college course, which we 
hope may be ultimately expanded into a 
full four-year course, through the co- 
operation and support of the friends of 
woman’s education throughout the state. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM T. GUNNISON 

\Villiam Towne Gunnison, born in 
Greenville, Miss., April 22, 1809; died in 
Rochester, N. H., February 2, 1928. 

He was the son of Arvin Nye and 
Sarah Helen (Putnam) Gunnison, and 
was & lucated in the public schools of 
Milford, N. H., Phillips Exeter Academy 
ind Dartmouth College, graduating from 
the latter with high rank in 1892, and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1895, 
in which year he was admitted to the bar 
and commenced practice in Rochester as 
a partner with Samuel D. Felker, ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, continuing 
through life. 

He was appointed Justice of the Roch- 
ester District Court by Gov. Felker in 
1913, and served two years, after which 
ie was Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Rochester till his appointment as a mem- 
ber oi the N. H. Public Service Com- 

in 1916, to succeed John E. 
Benton of Keene, which position he had 
held, by successive reappointments, till 
his death, having been Chairman of the 
board for many years, and having ren- 
dered efficient and devoted service. 

lie was a Republican, a Congregation- 
alist and a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. Ele served in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902, and was a director 
oi the Rochester Loan & Banking Co. 
m October 11, 1898, he married Miss 

‘ace Horney, by whom he is survived, 
with two sons, Arvin and John Vinal, 
hoth Dartmouth graduates. 

CYRUS A. STONE 

Cyrus A. Stone, born in Webster 
(then West Boscawen) January 10, 
1842; died in Concord, January 21, 1928. 

He was a son of George W. and Julia 

weatt) Stone, and a grandson of 
apt. George W. Stone who, born in 
ston, Mass., fought through the 
lution for American independence, 
¢ engaged at Brandywine, Stillwater, 
~aratoga, suffering the privations of 


Valley Forge, and wounded at Mon- 
mouth, who settled in Webster soon after 
the Revolution, where, like his son, 
George W., he was engaged in farming. 

Cyrus A. Stone was educated in the 
pubne schools and at Tilton Seminary, 
and was subsequently engaged for some 
time in teaching. He was also for many 
nai Superintending School Committee 
for the town of Webster. 

For the last forty years he had been a 
resident of Concord. He was a fine 
scholar, a great reader and possessed of 
rare poetical talent, which he cultivated 
largely in his later years, many of his 
productions having appeared in_ the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, the last in the Janu- 
ary number of the present year. Po- 
litically he was a staunch Democrat. 


PROF. LEMUEL S$. HASTINGS 


Lemuel S. Hastings, born in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., September 26, 1848; died in 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1928. 

He was educated at St. Johnsbury 
Academy and Dartmouth College, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1872. He subse- 
quently entered the Yale Divinity School, 
from which he graduated in 1876, but 
did not enter the ministry, devoting him- 
self to teaching. He was principal of the 
Framingham ( Mass.) High School from 
1877 to 1881; of the Stevens High 
School at Claremont from 1881 to 1889, 
and of the Nashua High School from 
1889 to 1905. He became instructor in 
English at Dartmouth College in 1906, 
continuing till 1909, after which he was 
Assistant Professor till 1912, when he 
was made Assistant Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Oratory, continuing till 1920, 
when he retired. His death, at the 
George Washington Hospital, was the 
result of an accident. 

He married, July 3, 1877, Laura M. 
Cobb of Hanover, who survives, with 
two sons—Harold Ripley, Dartmouth 
1900, of Baltimore, Md., and Alfred 
Bryant, Dartmouth 1904, of Kensing- 
ton, Md. 
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REV. ALLEN BROWN 


Rev. Allen Brown, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Portsmouth, died 
suddenly, from heart failure, while tele- 
phoning at his desk, on January 25, 1928. 

Mr. Brown was born on October 7, 
1866, at Sparta, Mich., the son of Joseph 
and Elvira (Fitch) Brown. He received 
his education at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., and at Tufts College, 
from which he received the degree of 
B. D. in 1894. In that year, on June 12, 
he was ordained in the Universalist min- 
istry. He held the following pastorates: 
Nottingham, N. H., 1892-1897; New- 
fields, N. H., 1896-1897; Mt. Washing- 
ton Church, Haverhill, Mass., 1897-1902 ; 
East Providence and Georgianville, R. I, 
1902-1910; Bath, Maine, 1910-1914; 
Norwalk, Ohio, 1914-1915; Rumford, 
Maine, 1915-1924, since when he had 
been in Portsmouth. 

He was unmarried, a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and greatly esteemed 
by his church people and the community 
at large. Funeral services were held in 
the church on January 28, and were 
largely attended, Rev. Asa M. Bradley of 
Kingston, Secretary of the Universalist 
State Convention; Rev. F. W. Gibbs of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Rev. Dr. A. W. 
Gross of Brooklyn, N. Y., officiating. 


MISS ISOPHENE K. DOW 


Isophene K. Dow, born in Newmarket, 
March 16, 1852; died at Newfields, Janu- 
ary 27, 1928. 

When in childhood she removed with 
her parents to Newfields, then South 
Newmarket, where she attended the pub- 
lic schools, and later pursued a course at 
Mt. Holyoke College. She then engaged 
in teaching for a time, and later attended 
the Plymouth Normal School, from 
which she graduated in 1875. After this 
she became principal of a grammar 
school in Claremont, N. H., in which po- 
sition she continued for 23 years. Later 
she taught for ten years in the Newfields 
schools. 

She was a member of the Mt. Holyoke 
College Association of New Hampshire 
and of the Newfields Congregational 
Church, of which she was treasurer at 
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the time of her death. She was a con- 
scientious worker in many good causes, 
and a much esteemed woman. 


MISS HARRIET R. HARRINGTON 


Harriet Russell Harrington, born jn 
Farmington, March 17, 1871; died at 
Peterboro, January 20, 1928. 

She was a daughter of Rev. Charles E. 
Harrington, a prominent Congregational 
clergyman, native of Hopkinton, who 
was for many years pastor of the South 
Congregational Church in Concord: 
later, for 15 years, pastor in Keene and 
subsequently residing in Waltham, Mass , 
where the daughter made her home with 
him while teaching in the Cambridge 
public schools. 

At the time of her decease she was 
living with a brother, Dr. C. W. Har 
rington of Peterboro. Interment was at 
the Blossom Hill Cemetery in Concord, 
Rev. George H. Reed, D. D., officiating. 


SAMUEL M. CHILD 


Samuel Mitchell Child, born in 
Temple, N. H., September 10, 1862; died 
in Boston, January 17, 1928. 

He was the son of Nahum and Ellen 
(Sargent) Child and was educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Harvard Col- 
lege and the Harvard Law_ School, 
graduating from the latter in 1890. 
Entering the practice of law in Boston, 
he served as assistant corporation coun- 
sel from 1895 to 1897, and then returned 
to private practice. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Foss a member of 
a commission to codify the laws relating 
to mechanics liens and the taking of 
land for taxes. For the last ten years 
he was a member of the firm of Hale 
& Dickerman. On August 14, 1903, he 
married Miss Margaret I. Rear of Wil- 
liamstown, Pa., who died in 1914, leaving 
no children. 


SAMUEL S. SAWYER 


Samuel S. Sawyer, born in Bedford, 
November 8, 1836; died in Antrim, 


January 28, 1928. 

Removing with his family to Antrim 
in childhood, he became a prominent 
farmer and an extensive cattle dealer, 
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and was long active in town affairs, serv- 
ing as Town Treasurer, Selectman for 10 
years and several years as Representative 
in the Legislature. He was a Republi- 
can in politics and a Mason, being the 
oldest member of Harmony Lodge of 
Hillsborough. He was twice married, 
and his second wife, who was Miss 
Delia Todd, survives, as do one son, 
Harry G. Sawyer of Boston, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Watson B. Fearing of 
Hingham, Mass., and Mrs. A. E. Shaw 
of East Boston. 


JAMES H. MARTIN 


James H. Martin, born in Wolfeboro, 
August 7, 1841; died there February 5 
1928. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Martin and was educated in the 
public schools and Wolfeboro and Tuf- 
tonboro Academies. He had been a 
prominent citizen of the town, serving 
as Selectman and in other capacities, and 
as President of the Wolfeboro Bank, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death, as well as that of President of the 


, 
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Huggins Hospital. He married Mary R. 

Huggins of Wolfeboro fifty-seven years 

ago, by whom he is survived. 
FREDERICK L. IRELAND 

Frederick L. Ireland, born in Man- 
chester, July 2, 1857; died in Dunbarton, 
February 1, 1928. 

He was the son of John B. and Mary 
(Hodgkins) Ireland, who removed to 
Dunbarton in his infancy, where he at- 
tended the town schools and, later, Pem- 
broke Academy. 

He was prominent for many years in 
town affairs, serving at different times 
as Moderator, Selectman and Member 
of the School Board; also as Represen- 
tative in the Legislature and as a Deputy 
Sheriff. He held a commission as Jus- 
tice of the Peace nearly 50 years. He 
was a deacon of the Congregational 
Church for 38 years; Clerk of the same 
for 50 years, and many years Trustee 
of the church funds. He leaves a 
widow, two sons, John B. and Dane, 
and a daughter, Mary S. Ireland, all of 
-Dunbarton. 


Rose Petals 


PAULINE SHORTRIDGE 


Crimson roses blooming in my garden, 
Flaming dots of beauty gleaming here and there, 
As they nod and curtsy, rustled by the breezes, 
Youth itself seems dancing in the summer air. 


Dreamy fragrance, sweet as any incense, 
Rises from the petals in the rose jars laid, 

Withered, browned, and wrinkled like the ghosts of summer 
Treasuring the perfume though the rosy blossoms fade. 


Time-worn petals tucked away with treasures, 
Memories concealed in every scented fold, 

So I keep the remnants of my own life’s springtime 
Folding youthful dreams away to ponder when I’m old. 








a. O. 3. 


The Portsmouth Historical Society is in receipt of a communication from 
Wilfred Jordan, Curator, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, seeking information 
as to the existence of a portrait from life of Josiah Bartlett, 1729-1795 (oj 
Kingston, N. H.); and requesting assistance in authenticating a portrait of 
William Whipple, 1730-1785 (of Portsmouth, N. H.), two of New Hampshire's 
three signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


The letter states: “We have copy portraits of both these signers in the 
National portrait gallery collection in Independence Hall—both of which have 
been removed from the walls of Independence Hall, pending information as to 
their authenticity.” 


Perhaps some readers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY will know of a portrait 
from life of Josiah Bartlett of Kingston, N. H.! 


The portrait of Matthew Thornton of Londonderry, N. H., 1714-1803, the 
third signer, appears to be satisfactory. 


In 1891 a portrait of William Whipple of Portsmouth, N. H., painted by 
U. D. Tenney, the artist, was presented to the Whipple School, Portsmouth, 
N. H., by Storer Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Portsmouth. 


The Soldiers’ Memorial, Portsmouth, N. H., prepared by me, editions 1921 
and 1923, Parts 1890 and 1891, contains a record of this presentation, and much 
other information as to General Whipple and the Whipple family. 


Mr. Ladd also possesses a handsome and valuable portrait of General 
Whipple, painted by U. D. Tenney, the artist, from the miniature used by 
Trumbull in painting his celebrated picture, ‘““The Declaration of Independence,” 
painted by order of Congress, in 1817-1824, which hangs in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. It is believed by those well qualified to judge, that 
the portrait in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, claimed to be that of General 
Whipple, is really that of his brother, Colonel Joseph Whipple, a picture of 
whom is in possession of Mr. Ladd.” 


JoseEPH Foster, 


Rear Admiral (S. C.) U. S. Navy, 
(Retired) 
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J.J. MoREAU & Son 
HARDWARE AND — 


Shop: 38 Washington St. 


Warehouse: 148 Merrimack St. 


Manchester, N. H. 


McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


You've Planned To 


SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$30.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“IV rite for Booklet” 
United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
ONCORD 


MANCHESTER -i- 




















7 Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 








Mercantile Agency 
O. E. RicHArpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 

We handle collections and adjustments 

everywhere. No fee. We charge a 

commission on what we collect. Why 

not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 

IV’rite for Information in Full 








It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 


\|- comfort and blindness, that occurs in 


this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown &¥ Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 


CONCORD 
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New Hampshire 


Fire Insurance Company 
Manchester, N. H. 





ORGANIZED 
1869 


CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 





“4 NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY is 
contributing to the fund for the preservation of Profile Moun- 
tain and the scenic grandeur of Franconia Notch. This action is 
prompted by practical reasons. The preservation of our forest 
has long had the hearty support and co-operation of that Com- 
pany. It is appreciated that the natural beauty of the State, as 
well as conservation of the water-power furnished by its streams is 
largely dependent on the great woodland areas. The fame of the 
natural scenery and the attractions of the State as a resort for 
tourists and summer residents is a matter of pride to every citizen 
of the State, and their entertainment a source of income to the 
State and its people that has grown to vast proportions. 


The New Hampshire Fire was one of the very first to appre- 
ciate the value of the Old Man of the Mountain as a symbol of the 
State and, therefore, made use of it and for more than fifty years 
it has been the trade-mark of the Company. 


In this way the stern Old Profile has become familiar over 
the length and breadth of this continent, as well as in foreign lands 
where the Company has business connections. There is a general 
sentiment to preserve this wonderful feature of our scenery in its 
primeval grandeur and to protect it during all time from any who 
would destroy the natural beauty of Franconia Notch, or commer- 
cialize the region for business purposes or private gains. 


It is for these reasons that the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company proposes giving material aid to a movement that is prac- 
tical in its aims and unselfish in its motives. 
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